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February's Explanation 


sgt 


if eh O OFTEN has the human tongue asked why my scanty 
tf 


Yi days have lent to Earth such lustrous names, and hung 

i Vy ‘4\\them high in Fame’s fine firmament, that I am moved at 
i“ | last to speak and tell the world and sea and sky, who for 
an explanation seek, the plain and simple reason why. 

b $f ©Such havoc had the Caesars done unto my days, with 


ws“ cruel hand—because I was the youngest one, I was com- 
Als pelled to meekly stand, and let ambitious Julius take, his | 
j 








thirst for fame to satisfy, a day from me that he might make a bigger 
month of fis July. And then Augustus Caesar came, not prone his 
fame to smother, and added glory to is name by whacking off another. 
"So there I stood, a hopeless runt—made so by haughty Caesars; I then 
a resolved to do a stunt to ‘dingy-fy’ these geezers. I now to you the 

> plot unfold, this deep laid scheme of mine, which to no ear has e’er { 
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hi | Ps) been told, except to good Saint Valentine—We two, our worthy end ; 
- ig to gain, resolved to send such men of might that Caesars’ fame would ; | 
if} surely wane, and fade to nothing in their light. ©So now you have the 
. aR simple whys—and if you wish to moralize—judge months nor men by 
PS 


days alone, but by the worthy deeds they’ve done. 


F. E. Bruary. 
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i = Honor Roll. 
; {GD Lowel 
‘e Lanie 
i by Handél 
qf Galileo 
; Raphat 
$ Dickens 
; Longfellow 
* Copernicus 
: Washing i 
a Jules Vern 
q Mendelssohn 
2 Peter Cooper 
é Thomas Moore 
4 Charles Lamb 
3 Mark Hopkins 
f Joseph Jefferson 
- A Millard Fillmore 
x John Henry Newman 
§ Wm. Henry Harrison 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 
Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. SUF EF") 


General Officers 


E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, Union, Superintendent 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M. 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, Assistant 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. H. 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers 
College. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- 
bert, Columbia. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City: E. Hendricks, Ex- 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927: T. Berry Smith, 
Fayette, 1927; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Seeond, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, D. P. Atkinson, 
Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 1926; 
Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 1927: 
Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, J. N. 
Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boonville, 
1927; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, Alice 
M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. Louis, 
1926; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 19 Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagley, Joplin, 1926; 
Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 





Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Eu- 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Humph- 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, 
St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale. University 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oakerson, 
Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, rep- 
resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F. F. 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield; C. E. Burton, 
representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey. 


Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. Ernst 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardear. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOARD 


and referred to in the State Course of Study 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 


Happy Tales for Story Time—Skinner 
Peter and Polly in Spring—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Summer—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Autumn—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Winter—Lucia 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales— 
Nixon-Roulet 
FAMOUS STORIES AND 
LITERATURE 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin 
Old Stories of the East—Baldwin 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland—Bald- 
win 
Story of Aeneas—Clarke 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL READERS 
Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands—Shaw 
Sailing the Seas—Baldwin & Livengood 
Cotton—Turpin 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers: 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
READERS 


Story of the Thirteen Colonies—Guerber 
Story of the Great Republic—Guerber 
Story of the English New Edition— 
Guerber 

Story of the Chosen People—Guerber 
Story of the Greeks—Guerber 

Story of the Romans—Guerber 

Famous Men of Rome—Haaren and Po- 


land 

Famous Men of Greece—Haare~ and Po- 
land 

Famous Men of the Middle Ages—Haaren 
and Poland 


Ten Great Events in History—Johonnot 

Explorers and Founders of America— 
Foote and Skinner 

Stories of Missouri—Musick 

Four American Pioneers—Perry & Beebe 
NATURE READERS 

Plants and Their Children—Dana 

Our Birds and Their Nestlings—Walker 

PATRIOTIC AND ETHICAL 
READERS 

Good Citizenship—Richman and Wallach 

The Constitution of Our Country—Rex- 
ford and Carson 


Order these books from 


E. M. Carter, SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





Published by 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d St. 


Chicago, Illinois 











RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PuBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CoMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Each book is meamneer and durably bound in cloth. 


Brownie Primer—Banta .............sseeee0% 








Busy Little Brownies—Banta ..............+++ —— 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles oon SB 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith .............-+e+% -46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ............ -48 
Date BORED ccccccccsccccccecccoccceecesces 48 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith 48 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith ............ 48 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ... .48 
Iwo Little Indians—Magquire ............+++++ 44 
Among the Giants—Neher ...............e05:. 44 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith ............+++ 46 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... = 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ..........--- 


Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ...... 48 
Indian Nature Myths—Cowles ..............+. 48 
Just Stories—Klinginsmith .................+. 48 
Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ 54 
Little White Chief—Nida ..............e0005 48 
ee ee i CE. 1... oucecwececedenes .48 
Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles ............. 44 
Great American Industries Series— 
Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau .............:. .60 
Vol. Il Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .60 
Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ .60 
Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau ...... 66 
Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
BEEP eeceteces concessceseesceseseuéce 60 


Order ie books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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AND NOW : 







Newly Patented Machinery Makes 
Possible Compton Duro-Bound 


This new binding accomplishment called for specially de- 
signed and patented machinery. The sewing, instead of by 
signature, is entirely through each and every page. Extra 
heavy, strong, linen threads doubled are run through each 
page in eleven different places and locked in such a man- 
ner as to make each thread a separate and independent 
unit, making it impossible for the leaves to be separated 
unless deliberately torn or cut out. Joints are heavily re- 
inforced by specially heavy binding cloth and lining sewed 
with the pages. Backs of the volumes are unbreakable. 


Laboratory Tested for Stress and Strain 
Before adopting Compton Duro-Bound, volume after volume 


was sent to a nationally-known laboratory. Each was 
clamped into a scientific strength test machine. Each sub- 


« A SUPER-BINDING 


on Compten's Pictured Encyclopedia 


Compton Duro-Bound —Triples the Life of Every Set 


HIS new special school binding for Compton’s is a strain- 
"h cone and tear-proof binding that challenges the sever- 
est of tests and will meet the most exacting requirements. 
Crack it over yeurknee. Bend it until both covers meet. 
Place a two hundred pound man on each side and stage a 
tug of war. Then examine it. Not a page disturbed, not 
a thread broken. 
continuous and permanent school use and library use. 


Here is a binding made to order for 


jected to accurately measured strain. The certified find- 
ings were beyond our expectations. Only under a con- 
stant pull of 160 pounds did the first thread give. And it re- 
quired a pull of over 600 pounds, more than a quarter ton, 
before the binding gave way. 


An Ideal Binding for School Use 


This is, indeed, an ideal binding to meet the incessant 
thumbing, bending and pulling to which Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia is subjected in the classroom and school 
library. Now teachers can banish any anxiety for the 
preservation of text matter in Compton's. For Compton 
Duro-Bound is bound to stay bound. The same red buck- 
ram cover and familiar design. Its beauty maintained and 
durability tripled. See this new binding—put it to a test. 
Only then will you know its worth. 


The Price Remains the Same . $55.00 


Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 East Washington St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes 4500 Pages 


More than 8000 Illustrations 


Should Be in Every Classroom 




















THE UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
of 


THE STONE ARITHMETICS 


(Published 1925) 


is due to many factors. 


Among them is confidence in ,the author. 


1. He is not an amateur featuring some fad, but a man nationally recognized 
as an authority on the psychology of the subject, and for twenty years a leader in 


yrogressive methods of teaching. 
fn] 


2. He knows children—their needs and interests—and writes to and for them, 
basing the work upon situations from child life. 

3. He knows teachers and their problems, and gives them a book pedagogically 
sound and easy to teach; one than can safely be followed without changing or 


supplementing. 


Adopted during the first year of publication for a population of 
more than three millions, including SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE.; 
NEW ORLEANS; AKRON, OHIO; SEDALIA, "MO. ; and more than 


two hundred other places. 


If you are considering a change in arithmetics you will want to 


examine the Stone Arithmetics. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East 20TH STREET 


CHICAGO 
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ia Recommended by 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle Board 
1 | Each book is attractively illustrated and durably bound in cloth. 
t q Reading Circle 
7 4 List Price Price 
* , rHE TEENIE WEENIES—Donahey & Baker ........ 72 color illustrations $0.70 63 
’ : NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNER-LAND—Sindelar ....62 color illustrations .70 -63 
4 ; NIXIE BUNNY IN WORKADAY-LAND—Sindelar ..90 color illustrations .70 -63 
4 : NIXIE BUNNY IN HOLIDAY-LAND—Sindelar ....82 color illustrations .70 63 
t ; NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS—Sindelar ..94 color illustrations -70 63 
r rHE LIKE-TO-DO STORIES—Smith .............. 31 illustrations .70 63 
A CHILD’S ROBINSON CRUSOE—Nida ........... 37 illustrations 65 59 





PRACTICAL 
PROJECTS 


PLAYS ond GAMES 








GAIL CALMERTON 


























Adopted for Missouri Teachers’ Reading Circle 1925-1926 


Practical Projects, Plays and 
Games For Primary Teachers 
By GAIL CALMERTON 
Combines the spirit of play with the spirit of work. There are altogether 
34 lesson projects, 44 Educative Games, including Phonetic Games, Number 
Games, Language Games, etc. Cloth, 192 pages with 50 illustrations 
from photographs a@nd drawings. List Price, $1.20, per copy. Special 
Reading Circle Price, $1.10. 
ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 


MISSOURI STATE READING CIRCLE 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Columbia. Mo. 


Published by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago 














“Chats on Period 


asians Styles in Furniture” 


















is an interesting and intimate view 


( 
J of 


ty 
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i= + ” 
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, ee ae a GEorRGE HEPPLEWHITE 
} ra wee \) 
+ » \ and the furniture and architecture 
t 7 Noo 5 to which their name belongs. 
s >. ’ 
t {ff cuats on Vi 3 
s 4 PERIOD STYLES BS) 3 \ : ° . 
; of mw ; \ This book is free to all Teachers and 
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GEORGE 





“\\ HEPPLEWHITE { 
\ W4 


Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


oe 





To all others a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 
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YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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IF A COMMITTEE OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERTS 


Were to make a survey 
of your school . . . 


What rating would they give to your geography 
teaching methods and equipment? Would they 
find them abreast of the times? 
Some conditions over which you have no control 
would enter into their rating. But there are 
many factors that you can control, which would 
have a vital bearing on the decision of the com- 
mittee. 
The visual method of instruction has become 
almost an object of devotion among educational 
authorities. 
It is not so much a matter of the amount of map 
equipment, as the kind of map equipment. You 
may have plenty of maps, but they may be out of 
date or unsuited for such modern methods as 
teaching by problems, projects and socialized 
recitations. 
The Regional method is now quite generally used. 
The ATWOOD Maps, which show the Natural 
Regions of the United States and all continents, 
are admirably suited for this purpose. 
For solving problems by comparative map stud- 
ies, there are appended to the main REGIONAL- 
POLITICAL Maps, four supplementary maps; 
(1) Relief (2) Rainfall (8) Population (4) Land 
se. 


That the right kind of a map can be made to 
exert a dynamic influence on the recitation is 
apparent to anyone who has observed a class of 
young pupils using ATWOOD Maps. 
Be your own committee of experts. Make a sur- 
vey of your geography classes. If your equipment 
has not kept pace with the development of new 
methods, investigate Atwood Maps. 

ATWOOD MAPS 
have been purchased for use in the Public Schools 
of the following cities: 


Albany Duluth Louisville 
Ann Arbor Evanston Lynchburg 
Buffalo Gary Madison 
Cedar Rapids Indianapolis Newark 
Chicago Jersey City Oakland 
Cincinnati Lansing Sioux City 
Columbus Lincoln St. Paul 
Dallas Los Angeles 
ATWOOD 
REGIONAL POLITICAL 
WALL MAPS 
mate Socialized Recitations 


For ™** *s 
YOUR COMPLIMEN- 
TARY COPY IS 
READY. 


Every superintendent, 
principal and: teacher 
should have a copy of 
this booklet ““A Great 
World Achievement.” 
It is beautifully illus- 
trated. Describes the 
Atwood Maps in de- 
tail. Explains the 
pedagogic considera- 








A Great World tions underlying the 
Achievement series. Write for a 
| Aeevicd copy today. You in- 
| ats ee cur no obligations. 


A. J. NYSTROM &CoO. 
2249 Calumet Ave.—Dept. 242 
Chicago, Ill. 
Visit with us at Booths 61-62 while at the Wash- 
ington Convention. 















Schoo! 
Chairs 
and 
Desks 


that stand 
the Test 


TEACHERS & SUPERINTENDENTS CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS AND STOOLS 
PRESSED STEEL COMBINATION DESKs 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIR 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESKs 
TYPEWRITER DESKS 
TEACHERS DESKS 

TABLE ARM CHAIR 





Urite for 
Catalogue 


and Prices 








School Supply Department 
BUXTON & SKINNER 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY Co. 
306-308 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 















58 E. Washington Street 














WE’LL PAY YOU 
VACATION MONEY 


Travel this Summer and make 
$200 to $400 per month 


START now to plan a glorious summer. Visit 
new scenes and intriguing places. Travel al 
summer at our expense. Capitalize your exper- 
ience. Build your bank account and your future. 
Accept this dignified, successful Compton plan. 

Many school teachers have made more than 
$1000 in the summer weeks. Of the hundreds w« 
employ the average is over $250 a month. With 
that income each has found a wholesome vacatior 
—work coupled with pleasure and happiness. 

The Compton plam is built around the sale of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia—a new kind o 
an encyclopedia endorsed by America’s leadin: 
educators. It is backed by national advertising 
Compton’s meets with a home acceptance and pop 
ularity that makes its selling comparatively easy 
its presentation highly interesting. 

Get this summer-vacation and money earnin 
plan. We train you and pay you each week whi 
getting started. You earn handsomely amd pla 
as well. Of you, we ask—only that you are a 
ambitious woman, between 25 and 40 years of ag« 
have had two years of normal or college trainin 
and three years of teaching experience. Mak 
good with us and there may be a permanen 
$3,000 to $5,000 position here for you. Find ot 
now all that Compton’s plan may mean to yo 
Write for details today. 


Address Dept. S C 5 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Chicago 
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Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 
making your Pupils’ read- 
ing circle order this winter. 


Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Readers 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 

My Country’s Voice 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted 

Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Washington The Young Leader 
Americanization of Edward Bok 
Dutch Boy 50 Years After, A 


Education for Citizenship in a Democ- 
racy 


Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Stories of Thrift for Young A™ericans 
The Van Dyke Book 

Directing Study 


Beginnings of Art in Public Schools 
Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st St. 


Chicago 


sth Ave., at 48th St. 
New York City 





























THREE SPECIALS 


First. 
THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 


Art Craft Binding $79.50 
A set of THE WORLD BOOK in ten vol- 
umes will be given free to the teacher sub- 
mitting the best essay on “How I have In- 
spired My Pupils by the Use of THE 
WORLD BOOK.” Every teacher is urged 
to write an essay. 


Second. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 


Art Craft Binding $79.50 


A set of THE WORLD BOOK will be 
awarded the pupil who writes the best essay 
on “How THE WORLD BOOK Has Helped 
Me in My School Work.” Every pupil is 
urged to write an essay. 


Length of essays,—not less than 50 words. 
Time limit,—Essays should reach us by Feb- 
ruary 15. Awards will be made March 1, 
1926. 


Third. 


Teachers desiring to make their schools rank 
standard, and not having the funds in hand 
to purchase THE WORLD BOOK, can read- 
ily secure a set by putting on an entertain- 
ment, “At the Back of the Calendar.” This 
playlet is published at fifty cents and we will 
be glad to send any teachers who wish to 
secure a set of THE WORLD BOOK with- 
out cost to them a copy of the playlet free. 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Company 


1020 McGee Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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BRANOM: 


IT FILLS A NEED! 


is filling expectations. 


This is evident in the large numbers of schools introducing 
it and in the letters of appreciation received from teachers. 


WHAT THE TESTS DO. 


They help the teacher (1) to determine the standing of pupils 
without long and laborious tests; (2) to evaluate the effectiveness 
of her instruction; (3) to discover more effective methods of 
teaching. 

They help the pupil by providing a stimulus that will prompt 
him to adopt more effective methods of study. 

These tests are helping others. They will help you. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 257TH STREET Cuicaago, ILLINoIs 


PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
































PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


SEVEN NECESSARY BOOKS 
Published by 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2457 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS—Chase... : .48 
BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW—Pratt-Chadwick.... . 48 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, VoL. 1—Pratt......... . 60 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—Kirby...... 48 
ere .36 
DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC—Eaton .......... 48 
CE ereee CP GORE BOI so cncincccccnvessccewcccs — «es 


Order these books from E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


APPROVED FOR SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 


REGULAR EDITION 


IN 25 VOLUMES 


POPULAR-PRICED EDITION 


IN 13 DOUBLE VOLUMES 


America’s greatest Encyclopedia at the price of minor reference works. 





(Cut out and mail today) 


DODD, MEAD & CO. EG pines dnieaneaneeesswnroksewasawsnnedes 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send free Sample Pages and full informa- DEE Aleta tel Ce ueee desi aeaunaswebabaeataalee 


tion about the New International Encyclo- | City ....................005. ee 
paedia and the New Popular-Priced Edition with : ae cele 
your special offer and easy terms. x For School ( ) (S&C-2-26) x For Self ( ) 


























SAINT LouIs 
Summer Session—1926 
June 19th to July 30th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Music Law Engineering Art 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dean Isador Loeb, 


Director of the Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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National Education Handbook Series 


HANDBOOK OF SUGGESTIONS AND COURSE 
OF STUDY FOR SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


By MOSSIE D. HOLMES 


Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, in 
Collaboration. 


Introduction by HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph. D. 
Director, Bureau of Educational and Psychological 
Research, Youngstown Public Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

This is an opportune book. It comes just as many 
of the states are passing laws and making 
appropriations for the education of 
handicapped children. 

The plan of procedure has been four years in 
the making and is the work of teachers and super- 
visor in an unprejudiced attitude, studying the 
abilities of five hundred subnorma! children, trying 
out a proposed course, revising, cutting and add- 
ing to, as these children were able to accomplish 
the work, so that it is built on actual accomplish- 
ment of subnormal children. The plan is that of 

the project. 

The book contains provision for classification, 
daily programs, special reports to parents, plans 
for academic work suitable for subnormal chil- 
dren, methods of teaching, lists of suitable text- 
books and supplementary books, lists of helpful 
books for teachers, studies in projects, plans for 
health education, citizenship training, and INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS; such as, basketry, raffia work, 
weaving, paper construction, carpentry, cooking, 
sewing, laundry work, etc., with detailed instruc- 
tions for making many valuable articles. Care- 
fully worked out practical lists of equipment, 
such as, tools and working materials are given. 





Price $1.50 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, - - Maryland 
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The State Department of 
Public Schools 


has selected 
Phillips’ 

MODERN METHODS AND THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
as the 
Basis of Questions 


for 


COUNTY TEACHER CERTIFICATES 


for 
MARCH, JUNE, AUGUST, 
EXAMINATIONS 


Buy your copy now!! Special price— 
$1.80, postpaid. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
(This book may be obtained also by writing The 


Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle, Célumbia, Mis- 
souri, and enclosing $1.80.) 


THE CENTURY CO. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
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College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For catalogue address: 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 


These books have already been adopted 
by the state of Idaho and by many counties 
and cities which are making new contracts 
this year. 

They appeal because of their attractive 
form, their recognition of individual differ- 
ences and provision for individual instruction, 
their emphasis on oral English, and their prac- 
tical grammar. 

They improve speech, oral and written. 

Published in a three-book series 


and in a six-book series 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


(Dept. B136-) 


New York CHICAGO, 536 S. Clark St. San Francisco 


























THE BOLENIUS READERS 
“To Read is to Think”—Thorndike 


The BOLENIUS MATERIAL provides for basic training in all 
types of reading. 

The BOLENIUS METHOD requires that reading be taught as 
a thinking process. Interpretation is fundamental. 

The BOLENIUS TESTS measure the progress and provide for 
individual differences in pupils. 

The BOLENIUS ORGANIZATION makes supplementary read- 
ing most effective. 

The BOLENIUS PLAN does away with mere ‘‘busy work’’ in 
the first grade. It provides real reading work for the between- 
recitation period. 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


MANUALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Grades 1 to 6 Inclusive 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue ‘i Chicago. 
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O PERSON, no profession, no peo- Our Committee has done a really con- 

ple can rise higher than his or structive piece of work in formulating 

their ideal. If a man advances, it this Code. Their names and addresses 

is not because of fortuitous circum- are published on the inside cover page. 

, stances. Circumstances may help or Write them and compliment them for 
es hinder; they do not furnish the force their good work, and tell then that you 
that moves. If a people or a profes- are trying to live up to this standard. 
sion attain higher elevations of devel- This is all the pay they get and the 
opment it is because individuals, many greatest they desire. Then, drop a 
dail OUR CODE individuals, and finally card to THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
‘| OF ETHICS Masses of individuals MUNITY asking for your copy of the 
have wanted, and worked Code of which the one on page 61 is 

toward, higher levels. An Ideal is an a reduced fascimile. If you will hang 
idea plus a desire to do, to become, to it up in your school room it will let 
attain unto that idea. There must be the pupils know what you stand for, 
emphasis on the J and an equal one and that will help both them and you. 
on the deal which in one of its older The picture of the Nathan Hale 
meanings was to act, to do. A real monument in connection with the Code 
Ideal must have in it the idea coupled of Ethics of the teacher is in every way 


with the J do. appropriate. He had adopted teach- 
Printed on a following page is the jng as his life work. He had been 

re 73) latest copy of the Code of Ethics adopt- prompted to do this after a thorough 
fe “8 ed by Missouri Teachers as a whole. preparation, according to the stand- 
94 Have you made them your ideal? ards of his day. He was led to it by 


9 Are they your code as an individual? the same desire to serve that later 
95 Do you strive for service and leader- prompted the noblest sacrifice of blond 





past ship? that has ever been recorded on the 
- Is your highest obligation recognized pages of American history. 
95 by your heart of hearts as being a debt Every real teacher is a true patriot 
5) to boys and girls? in the very finest sense of that much 


: x. re you — a of - ye abused word. 

“5— that your acts and conversatio : 
a rte atie preteen? T school sesceariet se 
f w.. you loyal to your fellow teach- sco! Foom” most of them would an- 
Sip) aton'juat de the gond physician is'a_ fties show that pulmonary” disease 
progressive student of his science and havea ee 


art? 
DELETING 

Do you seek preferment by only le- syE pust ge onal = 

gitimate means that do not reflect dis- whole. One of ses is 

credit on your fellow teachers? the prevalence of dust in the school 


) ur contract to be in- room and chalk is one of the greatest 
94 danke Gok uae your full ob- sources of this dust. Any device there- 
. %F ligation to fulfill it? fore, that helps to eliminate this nui- 
a1 These are the main questions that sance and danger to the health of the 
our Code of Ethics raises in the minds teacher and the children should be 
of every teacher. Can you answer them hailed as a God-send. — 
in the affirmative? Most teachers can, We are not accustomed to spea e i- 
all teachers should be able to do so. torially of products which are adver- 


92 73 
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tised in the pages of THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY. In fact, we have 
never done so, but the above facts cou- 
pled with the feeling that the device 
is a new one, impels us to call to the 
attention of our readers to the Little 
Giant Eraser Cleaner manufactured 
by the James Lynn Company, 14 East 
Jackson Blv’d, Chicago, Illinois. This 
device, which may be used in any school 
room equipped with electricity, will do 
much toward removing the crayon dust 
from the school room and making the 
room a convenient, more comfortable 
and pleasant place for teachers and 
pupils to live in. This company also 
manufactures a hand operated machine 
which can be used in any school room. 
We believe that such a device will soon 
come to be looked upon by school 
people as being as indispensable a 
piece of equipment as are apparatus 
for providing heat and water. 


R WALTER McNABB MILLER, 
so well known among the teachers 
of Missouri as the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Missouri Tuberculous 


oh antheuen meee Association, has 
. returned to _ his 
oe oe work fully recup- 
erated from the serious operation 
which he underwent in New York, and 
in the best of health and spirits. 

Dr. Miller is inseparably associated 
with health work in the minds of Mis- 
souri’s teachers, having been in charge 
of the Tuberculosis Association practi- 
cally since its inception in Missouri. 
His ideals for health have been broad- 
er than those of most specialists in the 
field of tuberculosis. He has worked 
constantly on the theory, which is 
being adopted now in other states, that 
the best way to reduce the death rate 
from the white plague is to improve 
the general health through the educa- 
tion of the school child. Therefore, he 
has been a faithful and effective work- 
er for all forms of legislation looking 
toward physical education and health 
education. Largely through his genius 
for organization and his leadership, 
our county hospitals have been estab- 
lished, our county health units author- 


ized, and our physical education law 
enacted. For the past fifteen year, 
every movement toward public health 
has been effectively supported by him, 
if not initiated through his efforts. 

But back of this support, and making 
it possible has been his constant pro- 
gram of education carried on throuzh 
cooperation with county superintend. 
ents and school leaders by personal 
contact, correspondence, partici}.ation 
in conventions, and through materia! 
sent directly to the teacher. 

The results of this sustained effort 
are evidenced not alone in the progres- 
sive health legislation which the edu- 
cated sentiment of Missouri has stp- 
ported but also, and more to the point, 
in the actual conservation of human 
life. For, to use one of Dr. Miller’s 
sentences, “As the Bacillus Tubercu- 
losis itself succumbs to physical light 
so yields the disease itself to the light 
of information and the power of intel- 
ligence.” In the ten years for which 
figures are available there has been an 
average annual decrease in the death 
rate from Tuberculosis in Missouri of 
4.2 per cent or a total for the whole 
period of 42 per cent, representiny 
hundreds of lives and thousands ol 
years of life. 

Dr. Miller, contrary to the policy of 
secretaries of other similar associations 
has given major attention to the rural! 
schools. By most organizations these 
are neglected for the reason that they 
are the most difficult to reach and re- 
spond less readily to new ideas. But 
in them Dr. Miller has seen his oppor- 
tunity for the greatest service and the 
result of this attitude has been not 
only a comparatively large reduction 
in the death rate in the rural sections 
but a consequent protection to the cities 
from the importation of the disease. 

The School and Community to which 
Dr. Miller has been a frequent and 
appreciated contributor wishes to ex- 
press our congratulations to him upon 
his recovery from his illness and the 
hope that his future service to the 
health of the state may be for a long 
and uninterrupted period. 





THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Code of Professional Standards and Ethics 


We, the teachers of the various school districts of Missouri, do pledge ourselves to a faithful 
observance of the following Code of Professional Standards and Ethics adopted 
by the Missouri State Teachers Assoriation--- 


First as 
LD that our profession stands for 
service and leadership. 


Second 


LIEVE that our highest obligation 
the boys and girls entrusted to our 


Third 
LIEVE that a proper professional 
t will prompt all teachers to become 
of our State Teachers’ Association, 
National Teachers’ Association 


Fourth 
OLD that teachers in act and conver- 
1 should so govern themselves that 
ssion be given the confidence of the 


Fifth 
AL RESPECT and loyalty should 
wterize the relationship among mem- 
e profession. The high honor of the 
sion should be the personal charge of 
her 


Sixth 
NSIST that each teacher should be a 
ressive student of education and 
regard teaching as a profession and a 


Seventh 
INCUMBENT upon all class-room 
rs to secure full standard profes- 
ning, and upon all school super- 
idmisistrators to pursue advanced 
1 courses to fit themselves better for 


tons. 


Eighth 
PERFECTLY PROPER at all times 
chers to seek preferment and pro- 
legitimate means: but any sort of 
) establish a reputation or to ob- 
ion by innuendo, exploitation, com- 
press notices, or advertisement, is 


ind unprofessional 


Ninth 
OMMEND 


service” to all teachers of equiva 


“equal salaries for 


g, experience and success 


Nathan @ale 
Teacher, Patriot, Martyr. 


Bis love for his fellow men made of him a 
teacher, bh ghly appreciated by parents and 
pupils. 

Be bad thought “never to quit bis chosen 
professton but with bis life.” When bis love 
for humanity called him to another post he 
resigned his school and berame a captain in 
the Continental army and offered his blood 
as freely as be had consecrated his life-work 
tothe good of humanity. 

Bis last words, “3 regret only that 3 have 
but our life to give to my country” will teach 
to all Americans through all times the sublim- 
ity of a complete sacrifice. 


This is to ce 


is member of Tue Mussovr: Strate 
Teacners Association for the year ending 
July, 30 1926 


Free to Missouri Teachers. 


Tenth 

i BELIEVE that a teacher should take 
no step toward a specific position until 

the place has been declared officially 


ind conclusively vacant 


legally, 


Eleventh 
Z' IS UNPROFESSIONAI 


1 rival in order to 


for a teacher 
to underbid, knowingly 
secure 4 position 
Twelfth 
T IS UNPROFESSIONAI 


to offer destructive criticism to the adminis 


for a teacher 


tration, to other teachers, or to patrons about 
a fellow teacher or about the management of 
the school in general All criticism should be 
constructive in character and voiced to the 
proper authority and only for the purpose of 
remedying an existing evil. Therefore it be 

comes equally unprofessional not to report to 
the administration matters that involve the 


best interests and well being of the school 


Thirteenth 
ww HOLD that it is unprofessional for a 


teacher to vi@late a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school is obtained, releasing the 
obligation, the contract should be fulfilled 


Fourteenth 

E BELIEVE that the moral influence of 

the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
should be brought to bear on any teacher 
whose conduct is not in harmony with our 
authorized code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics. We recommend that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Executive com 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
investigate charges or reports of violation of 
this code of Ethics as heretofore set forth, 
and to render to the Executive Committee a 
decision sustaining the said charges or reports 
or exonerating the teacher. This committee 
shall be appointed at the written request of 
uny teacher against whom such reports or 
charges have been made, or at the written re 
quest of any teacher desiring to charge an 
other teacher with the violation of the Code 
of Ethics. We further recommend that the 
results of such investigation on the part of 
said committee shall be published in our.au 
thorized paper, “The School and Commun 
ity”; provided this act of publication receive 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee, 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 


The above Code of Ethics printed in larger type on a sheet of good paper eleven 
by thirteen inches suitable for framing or posting will be sent to you upon your 


request. 


f the Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics. 


these should be found conspicuously placed in every school room. 


These are printed by order of the Executive Committee and at the request 
It is believed that one of 


It is almost as 


mportant that the pupils and patrons know the standards for which you and the 
rofession stand as it is that you know them. 


A postal card or letter will bring you a copy by return mail. 


Address THE 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, Official Organ Missouri State Teachers Association, 


Columbia, Missouri. 
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Support of Education to Be Before Next legislature. 


NOWING THE SERIOUSNESS 
66 of conditions as they now exist, 

we pledge our support to the 
principles of Governor Baker’s plan 
for providing more adequate and de- 
pendable revenue for the public school 
system of Missouri, including the 
Teacher’s Colleges and the State Uni- 
versity, Lincoln Institute, the School 
for the Deaf and the School for the 
Blind.” Thus did we resolve in No- 
vember, last, through our Assembly of 
Delegates, at the State Convention of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Governor Baker had a plan. It 
had been given publicity through the 
press and in several public addresses 
by the Governor. It had met with com- 
mendation from public men. It ap- 
peared to be a plausible and practicable 
plan for doing a difficult and necessary 
piece of work. 

The plan briefly stated was to sub- 
mit to the people by initiative peti- 
tions an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution repealing that clause which 
now requires the General Assembly to 
appropriate to the public school not 
less than one-fourth of the ordinary 
revenue collected by the State Govern- 
ment, and to substitute therefor certain 
other taxes, which it was thought would 
produce a greater amount of revenue 
for the public schools and at the same 
time provide means for the more ade- 
quate support of all the State Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

The additional revenue was to come 
from taxes on tobacco, and amuse- 
ments. Certain taxes now being paid 
into the general revenue of the State 
such as the inheritance tax and the 
foreign insurance tax were to be trans- 
ferred into this proposed fund for 
education. The plan would, therefore, 
not have raised any of our present 
forms of tax. Neither property nor 
incomes would have had an additional 
burden to bear. 

But the plan was opposed for 
various alleged reasons. Some opposed 
it on the ground that it was a bad 
policy to write into our Constitution 
details which were purely legislative in 
character and which could be more 


properly reached through avenues of 
legislation. Others feared that the 
money produced by the proposals 
would not be sufficiently greater in 
amount than the sum provided by the 
present plan to justify the change of 
method. Others argued that by sur. 
rendering the one-third of the genera! 
revenue which the legislature has ap. 
propriated to the public schools uncer 
our constitution for many years we 
might find that the schools would be 
the losers in years to come. Still others 
advanced the argument that taxes on 
luxuries are bad forms of taxation 
and that it were better to ask property, 
incomes, corporations and franchises 
to bear an additional burden than to 
initiate in Missouri a form of taxation 
which, as they believed, is economi- 
cally unsound. Then, of course, there 
were those who would be directly af- 
fected by the new forms of tax, the 
picture show operators and the cigar 
makers, some of whom opposed the 
measure for purely personal reasons. 

The sum total of the opposition, the 
present apparent determination of the 
public to oppose anything which sounds 
like an increase in tax, and the cost of 
the campaign necessary to get the peti- 
tions for placing the proposition on 
the ballot, have caused the Governor 
and his advisor’s in this matter to 
abandon the initiative plan. So the 
support which the Missouri State 
Teachers Association pledged to the 
Governor’s plan must change some 
what its contemplated course of ac- 
tion. - 
There has been no amelioration ol! 
conditions. Past legislatures have 
seen fit, either in their wisdom or their 
lack of it, to reduce all forms of tax 
until all departments of government, 
including the schools are inadequately 
supported. Farmers in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly opposed any increase In 
property tax, and not without reason, 
in face of the agricultural conditions, 
we believe. The cities opposed any 
increase in income tax, without good 
reason, as we see it. The net result 
being that the State’s income is insuff- 
cient to meet the needs of her growing 
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institutions, and to assist those com- 
munities which under the present plan 
of organization can not support ade- 
quate public schools for the education 
of the children of their school districts. 

The abandonment of the plan on the 
part of the Governor, according to his 
public statements, has not in any sense 
been an acknowledgement of the un- 
soundness of the idea. Nor it is to be 
taken as in anyway admitting that 
there is no need for the relief that the 
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adoption of the plan would bring. That 
something must be done no one who 
knows conditions will deny. The only 
question is regarding the most exped- 
ient means of doing .ti The Governor 
has decided that the best way is by the 
Legislature. The teachers should and 
will, no doubt, support the measures 
before the legislature just as loyally 
as if they had ben put up for adoption 
by the direct vote of the people. 


Language and Thinking. 


By W. W. Parker, 


EACHERS in school and in college 

frequently encounter the idea that 

writing is a kind of weird, un- 
earthly stunt. Students often have the 
notion that clear, forceful, somewhat 
effective speech is a gift of the gods. 
Some are favored ; others are not. They 
take refuge in the comforting and con- 
venient doctrine that the ability to ex- 
press oneself is an “accomplishment.” 
Some can; others can’t. Fatalism be- 


comes a pleasant philosophy. 


However, when we look beneath the 
superficial aspects of the idea, we find 
that it has little foundation in psycho- 
logical fact. That is, it has not unless 
one means that some are favored with 
the ability to think and that others are 
not. Clear writing is conditioned on 
clear thinking. When one says, “I 
never could write,” he simply says he 
has never taken the trouble to think. 
The basic process is cerebral, not mus- 
cular. The student who “knows but 
can’t explain” does not know. The acid 
test of knowledge is the ability to make 
at least a fairly adequate statement. 
The instructor can, by probing with 
questions that can be answered cate- 
gorically, demonstrate clearly that he 
who pleads that he “knows but can’t 
tell” does not know. He may be honest 
in believing that he knows, but such a 
ve faith does not constitute knowl- 
eage, 

There is an overwhelming concensus 
of psychological opinion to thte effect 
that thought and language are insep- 
arably associated. Without further 
dogmatization suppose we call into 


Warrensburg, Mo. 


court some witness who will, I am sure, 
be regarded as relatively expert. Dr. 
Dewey in How We Think maintains 
that language “is necessary for think- 
ing as well as for its communication.” 
His position is that thinking is impos- 
sible without language. We think in 
terms of language, in terms of the very 
same symbols that we use in express- 
ing thought. This means that if we 
have thought, we have language to 
show for it. 

Dr. Judd in his Psychology corro- 
borates this conclusion when he says: 
“But speech is more than a product of 
thought; it is the instrument which 
makes thought possible .” How 
can one claim that he has possession of 
the instrument during thte process of 
thinking but that he cannot command 
it for the process of expression? 

In 1921 there was published in Eng- 
land the report of a committee of four- 
teen British scholars. It elicited a 
great deal of comment among teachers 
in America, particularly teachers of 
English. The report constitutes a con- 
siderable volume entitled The Teach- 
ing of English in England. It is of 
wide interest to students of education 
everywhere. In the introductory chap- 
ter what might be called the psychol- 
ogy of language is incidentally treated. 
In an altogether non-technical fashion 
this British committee sets forth con- 
clusions that are in point. 

It is not my purpose to bore the “dear 
reader” with a lot of marathon quota- 
tions. I couldn’t do that, for readers 
wont be bored. But will you “stand 
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by,” as the radio announcers say, long 
enough for this group of British schol- 
ars to give you three or four conclu- 
sions that were unanimously agreed 
upon. Here’s one: “It is self-evident 
that until a child has acquired a cer- 
tain command of the native language, 
no other educational development is 
even possible. If progress is not made 
at one time in the region of arithmetic 
or history or geography, the child 
merely remains backward in that re- 
spect, and the deficiency can be made 
up later. But a lack of language is a 
lack of the means of communication 
and of thought itself.” 

Again: “What a man cannot clearly 
state he does not perfectly know, and, 
conversely, the inability to put his 
thought into words sets a boundary to 
his thought.” 

Another from a different context: 
“English is not merely the medium of 
our thought, it is the very stuff and 
process of it.” 

A final statement from the British 
report: “In the first place the teaching 
of English as the instrument of thought 
and the means of communication will 
necessarily affect the teaching of 
every other subject. Whatever view is 
taken of specialization in schools, it is 
evidently desirable that the general 
education of every teacher shall be 
sufficiently good to ensure unceasing 
instruction in the English language.” 
Thus the tenor of one phase of the re- 
port becomes evident. 

Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School, says: “A great deal of bad law 
making, a great deal of bad pleading, 
and a great deal of bad conveyancing is 
simply bad English, in the sense that 
the writer has failed to formulate ac- 
curately what he had in mind and to 
express it with precision. Language is 
the instrument of thought as well as 
the medium by which thought is pre- 
served, and one whose philological in- 
stincts are undeveloped is not likely to 
think critically nor to express his con- 
clusions accurately.” 

Stout in his Analytic Psychology, 
Berkeley in his Mysticism in Modern 
Mathematics, Carlyle in his Sartor Re- 
sartus, I believe, and numerous others, 


psychologists and laymen, propound 
the idea of the close relation between 
thought and language. 

A practical implication is that the 
written assignment should reasonably 
presuppose somethting to say on the 
part of the student. If the assignment 
is too abstract or is for any reason he. 
yond the ken of the student, his think- 
ing will be hazy and perforce his lan- 
guage will be correspondingly vague. 
Indifferent students sometimes “lapse” 
into language that is grammatically 
more nearly accurate and rhetorically 
more effective when they hit upon a 
theme on which they really have some- 
thing to say. Something to say is a 
sine qua non. 

The continuous recognition on the 
part of teachers generally of the close 
relation that exists between thought 
and language will be conducive to bet- 
ter teaching. The student, not even 
the bluffer, rarely builds better than 
he knows. 

The teacher of any subject may rest 
assured that the language which a stu- 
dent uses is genuine evidence of his 
knowledge or the lack of it. Lan- 
guage, speech, written composition are 
matters of importance in any course. 
The teacher who says that he cares 
nothing for the language of his stu- 
dents so long as they give evidence of 
knowing his subject has not raised to 
consciousness this bit of language psy- 
chology to which I have drawn atten- 
tion. “What a man cannot clearly 
state he does not perfectly know.” 
What a student does not clearly under- 
stand he will not clearly state. This is 
true whether it be a matter of science, 
mathematics, history, economics, soci- 
ology, or, I was about to say, gram- 
mar. But I am informed that that 
would be anachronistic. 

If slovenly speech is persisted in and 
tolerated, students are simply encour- 
aged in the habit of mere approxima- 
tion in thought. It often happens that 
in the effort to communicate our ideas 
clearly to others we make them more 
intelligible to ourselves. | 

The doctrine is, I grant, a somewhat 
heroic one, but it has splendid support 
among psychologists. 
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Short Course in Agriculture for Boys. 


Plans for giving an eight weeks short 
course to farm boys between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one who are 
now out of school have been formu- 
lated. These courses will be given in 
the vocational agriculture schools and 
will consist of instruction in Agricul- 
tural English, Agricultural Arithme- 
tic, Rural Citizenship and technical in- 
struction in agriculture. The teaching 
will be done by the teacher of vocation- 
al agriculture who may either teach 
all of the work or just teach the agri- 
culture the remainder of the subjects 
being taught by the other members of 
the high school faculty. 

he purpose of the work is to enable 
boys to receive valuable instruction in 
those branches which will concern them 
in their work as farmers. At least six 
farm boys between fourteen and twen- 
ty-one must be enrolled and in attend- 
ance for the full term in order for the 
course to be offered. Each boy must 
agree to carry on a project or carry on 
and keep records of some farm enter- 
prise or a part of an enterprise for at 
least six months under the supervis- 
ion of the agriculture teacher. The 
instruction will be given for five days 
a week during the eight weeks and the 
students taking the work may make 
one full unit of high school credit by 
carrying the four subjects eight weeks. 

At this writing twenty-nine of the 
ninety-nine vocational agriculture 
schools have begun the work. 


Using the New Report Blanks. 


Rural teachers should not concern 
themselves with keeping the total num- 
ber of days attendance and the average 
daily attendance in each of the grades, 
but each teacher should simply report 
the total number of days attendance 


ne “Sy 


Departinertt 9 Education| 


and average daily attendance for his 
or her particular school. In making 
up the report blank it was necessary 
to make out the teachers’ monthly re- 
port to conform to the needs of both 
the rural and grade schools. To plain- 
ly state the case each teacher should 
simply report the data for his or her 
particular room whether it contains 
eight grades or one grade. If the 
teacher makes a complete term report 
to the secretary of the board this offi- 
cial can easily make his or her report 
to the county superintendent and the 
state superintendent. The county su- 
perintendents’ report will call for this 
information and all of the teachers can 
render a valuable service to each county 
superintendent by supplying the sec- 
retary of the board with all of the 
data called for in the monthly reports 
and by giving to the county superin- 
tendent all the data asked for in the 
term report. 


High School Inequalities. 

There are 1,316 children enrolled in 
Missouri for every first class high 
school in the state. That is to say that 
the average first class high schoo! sys- 
tem of Missouri would have a total en- 
rollment in the grades and high school 
of 1,316 if every child in the state had 
the privilege of attending a first class 
high school system. That such an ideal 
situation is not the case is too true. 
The average enrollment for each first 
class school system in Missouri is 797 
which is slightly more than one-half 
class high school system in Missouri is 
797 which is slightly more than one- 
half the number of children in the state 
for each high school district. Of course 
there are many first class systems 
whose enrollments are too small while 
in others quite crowded conditions ex- 
ist. However, it is not safe to say 
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just how many should be enrolled in 
any high school system further than 
to say that the number for which the 
district could provide good and suffi- 
cient facilities is the criteria. Outside 
of St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Jos- 
eph there are about seventy first class 
systems with an enrollment of more 
than 797, the average for the state, and 
it is these larger cities which bring the 
average as high as 797. 


Spelling Contest Committees Named. 

The county superintendents of the 
state by their votes elected committees 
in each of the teachers college districts 
who will have charge of the district 
spelling contests to be held at each of 
the five teachers colleges next spring 
to select district winners in the rural] 
school, elementary school and high 
school divisions who will represent 
each district at the state spelling con- 
test to be held in Jefferson City dur- 
ing the county superintendents’ con- 
vention. 

The county superintendents selected 
by the county superintendents to con- 
duct the district contests are: 
Kirksville District: 

W. F. Hupe, Montgomery County 

Charles E. Northcutt, Boone County 

Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Monroe County 


Warrensburg District: 
E. B. Wood, Johnson County 
D. W. Denney, St. Clair County 
T. R. Luckett, Pettis County 


Cape Girardeau District: 
J. T. McDonald, Cape Girardeau 
County 
Miss Vivian Gaty, 
County 
Charles B. Miller, Stoddard County 


Springfield District: 
C. W. McCroskey, Greene County 
Harry Moore, Lawrence County 
J. K. Connolly, Texas County 


Ste. Genevieve 


Maryville District: 

Fred E. Roach, Buchanan County 

Irene O’Brien, Daviess County 

Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, Mercer County 

The county superintendents elected 
on these committees will also serve as 
judges in the three divisions of the 
state spelling contest. Also, they will 
formulate the rules and regulations 
governing the state contest. 

Reports have already reached the 
office that county superintendents have 
begun preliminary preparations in 
their counties to select the winner in 
each county to represent the county at 
the district spelling contest. 


Teaching Sportsmanship. 


with the teams. 
quired to familiarize themselves with the Code. 
They should be instructed to cheer both teams 

h 


and good play and sportsmanship on_ both 
sides. 


HE FOLLOWING Missouri Sportsman- 
‘ ship Code should be printed in all high 

school papers and discussed in physical 
training periods. Sportsmanship has come to 
use from chivalry. It is essentially an atti- 
tude of mind and means courtesy, fairness, 
determination and modesty. It is shown about 
equally in athletics, business, politics and 
society. But the great opportunity for its 
training is the matched game of the high 
school period. There is no form of character 
training that is more important and no form 
of education which the school is giving that 
is more far reaching and practical. Doing 
your level best to the end of a loosing 
game is an experience that life requires. It 
is not less valuable than being on a winning 
team. The heroes is the Spartan spirit that is 
not conquered by defeat. Sportsmanship must 
not be sacrificed for victories. 

Sportsmanship is the form of an athletic 
contest. It should be taught as a part of all 
games. Examples of good and bad sports- 
manship should be pointed out and discussed 


Cheer leaders should be re- 


The Honor of a Sportsman. 


Missouri Code. 
I will not misrepresent my eligibility. 
I will avoid unnecessary roughness that 
might injure an opponent. 
I will play fair at all times. 
I will play hard to the end. 
I will play for the joy of playing and th 
success of my team. 
I will regard the visiting team and officials 
as guests of my school and treat them ac- 
cordingly. 
I will be respectful to officials, accept ad- 
verse decisions graciously and expect them 
to enforce the rules. 
I will congratulate the winner, give my oP- 
ponents full credit, and learn to correct my 
faults through my failures. 
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9, When I win I will be modest, considerate, 
generous. 

10. I will observe training rules and do my 
work faithfully as a duty to my team, my 
school and myself. 

The real test of sportsmanship between 
teams is whether it leads to friendship or 
enmity. 

. Token largely from the Michigan Code. 

The Code of Honor of a Sportsman Is 
That he keep the rules. 

That he keep faith with his comrade, play the 

game for his side. 

That he keep himself fit. 

That he keep his temper. 

That he keep from hitting a man when he is 

down. 

That he keep his pride under in victory. 

That he keep a stout heart in defeat accepted 

with good grace. 

That he keep a sound soul and a clean mind in 

a healthy body. 

**Code of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, adopted 
ty oo Athletic Associations of Massachusetts and 
New iZOFrk. 

Recommended Training Rules. 

Use no tobacco in any form. 

Use no alcoholic liquors. 

Attend your classes and athletic practice 

regularly. 

Go to bed not later than 10:30 and sleep 

at least eight hours every night. 

Eat slowly and chew your food thoroughly, 

with no eating between meals. 

Have your meals at regular hours. 

Avoid tea, coffee, candy, cake, most kinds 


of pie, food fried in grease, or any other 
food that does not agree with you. 
Watch your appetite, weight and sleep for 
evidence of overtraining. 

9, Eat some fruit and one or two green vege- 
tables every day. 


10. Strive for cheerfulness especially at 
meals and avoid nervousness and worry. 
These rules apply not merely to teams but 
to all athletes who care enough to train. 


Recommendations in Regard to Granting High 
School Letters. 
(Outside of St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph) 

The letter man is usually the hero of the 
high school, more copied than any one else. 
He should be a good copy. The school letter, 
which is the insignia of the school, should be 
granted only to those who represent the ideals 
of the school. The candidate should be re- 
quired to meet the three following conditions: 

1. He must be a member of the regular 

school team playing the required number of 
ames, 
2. There should be no valid complaint 
gainst his sportsmanship from competing 
eams., 
_3. He should receive a nine-tenths vote of 
the student body as a good sportsman, with 
hot more than two negative votes from the 
‘aculty or a three-quarter vote from the stu- 
lent body and a unanimous vote from the 
aculty. 


At the close of the season in football and 
basketball the coach should assemble the team 
to consider the sportsmanship of rival teams, 
players and spectators. 

If bad sportsmanship has been shown a com- 
plaint should be written out by the captain 
stating time, place and the offense committed 
in detail, signed by him and the coach and 
countersigned by the principal or superin- 
tendent and sent to the district chairman or 
secretary. 

Complaints should be based on the four fol- 
lowing major violations of sportsmanship: 

. Playing ineligible men. 

2. Rough play with apparent intent of 
injurying on the other side. 

3. Persistent violation of the rules, es- 
pecially where it cannot be easily seen. 

4. The use of abusive language or con- 
duct toward officials, players, or spec- 
tators. 

In case only one complaint is lodged against 
a team or player and this is not pressed, the 
chairman will merely notify the offending 
high school that such a complaint has been 
made. In case the team or player complained 
of asks for a hearing the District Chairman 
shall appoint a jury of three superintendents 
or principals who live near, but are not con- 
cerned, to hear the case and render a decision. 

In case two complaints are lodged against a 
team or player and the team or he is not able 
to disapprove these charges it or he will be 
automatically excluded from the finals. 

In case of three complaints not disproved 
against any team, it will be automatically sus- 
pended from the league for one year. 

In case two complaints are made against the 
sportsmanship or conduct of the home parti- 
zans of the team, no contest will so be sched- 
uled for the next season in this town, and all 
their games must be played away from home. 

In case of a complaint which proves to be 
a grudge, the complaint shall be counted as 
an evidence of bad sportsmanship on the part 
of the complaining team and be regarded 
the same as a complaint from another team 
against them. 

At the close of the season the principal or 
superintendent shall read to the high school 
the State Sportsmanship Code pointing out 
that this applies in the life of the school as 
well as in contests and mentioning examples 
of good sportsmanship known to him. A sheet 
containing the names of those eligible for high 
school letters who are recommended by the 
athletic association, shall then be given out or 
the names read to the student body for a 
sportsmanship vote. They shall have their 
attention called to the fact that this is a major 
opportunity for a real election. That if they 
vote against a man as a poor sportsman be- 
cause they dislike him without considering his 
real sportsmanship they are showing very 
poor sportsmanship themselves. Likewise if 
they vote for him because they like him, dis- 
regarding his sportsmanship, they will also be 
showing very poor sportsmanship. 
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Students shall vote “yes” or “no” on each 
candidate and, without signing their names, 
turn their papers over and pass them in. Im- 
partial tellers shall be appointed to count all 
negative votes. When a candidate receives 
more than ten percent such votes he should 
not receive a letter for the current school 
year, unless he receives a three quarter vote 
of the student body and a unanimous vote of 
the faculty. 

The faculty, taking into account all com- 
plaints and the vote of the student body will 
confer all letters. They should consider pri- 
marily whether or not the student is the right 
type to represent the school. If he neglects his 
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studies, is not cooperative in school enter. 
prises, has a low moral standard, drinks . 
smokes he should not receive a letter. Thy 


vote shall be in secret. 
from the faculty shall be sufficient to rej 
any candidate, and a unanimous vote shall ly 


required in case the student receive a nega- 


tive vote that is less than a quarter and mo 
than one-tenth of the student body. 


In the smaller high schools the vote may | 
by the entire student body. In the larye 


high schools the vote may well be confined t 
the juniors and seniors who will be mo 
familiar with the players. 


Nodaway Leads in Number of First Class Rural Schools. 


N SEPTEMBER 12, 1923, County Super- 

intendent Somerviile of Nodaway county 

received a letter from the office of the 
‘State Superintendent of Schools congratulat- 
ing him on having the first rural school in the 
state to meet the new requirements for ap- 
proval. When the requirements for such ap- 
proval were changed in the spring of 1923 
the Martha Washington School in Nodaway 
county began at once to compare her qualifi- 
cations with the requirements for a First Class 
Rural School and to make such changes as 
were necessary for her to meet those stand- 
ards. The result was that she met them early 
in the school year and the County Superin- 
tendent got a running start on the standardi- 
zation of his schools. That the advantage 
over the other counties of the state has been 
held is evidenced for the facts as portrayed 
in a recent issue of the Daily Democrat-Forum 
where it is stated that “Nodaway leads in 
First Class schools with, thirty-eight,” this 
article quotes a representative of the State 
Department of Education as stating that the 
records in the State Superintendent’s office 
show that Greene county is Nodaway’s closest 
rival with thirty-three first class schools, which 
leaves Nodaway five in the lead. 

The School and Community is glad to re- 
produce herewith the pictures of these schools 
each one representing a live teacher in a live 
community and all expressing the results of 
the work of an alert and able county super- 
intendent who can effectively cooperate with 
the State Superintendent on the one hand and 
the teachers and communities on the other in 
building better opportunities for rural boys 
and girls. 

Describing for the Democra-Forum the 





progress made in the rural schools of his 


county Mr. Somerville says: 

“Nodaway County people have ceased t 
shed tears for the old school house of their 
childhood. Instead, they are supplanting it 
with a school, which has modern lighting, in- 
dividual desks, modern heating and ventilat- 
ing systems, cleaning compounds, dustless 
crayon and individual drinking devices for 
the health and comfort of boys and girls wh 
must spend their formative years at their 
desks. 

“The equipment of a modern school has 
gained a new emphasis as a vital factor i 
the development of the youth of Nodaway 
County. The attitude of the people of this 
county with regard to this program in ow 
schools in encouraging. 

“With a deeper knowleége of social hygien 
health preservation through play has been en- 
couraged by equipping schools with suitabli 
playground apparatus. By means of 
equipment we find the school districts ene: 
ing their play activities. 

“The interior of these school buildings ar 
no longer cheerless and depressing but th 
surroundings are such that cheerfulness 
comfort are assured. 

“With equipment more complete and bet- 
ter adapted to its purposes, boys and girls g 
happily, not reluctantly to school. In othe! 
words, Nodaway County people realize ‘hat 
their boys and girls demand clean, healthful 
comfortable environment for both work an 
play and they are meeting this demand. 

“Many times rural people are satisfied 
the boys and girls of the towns receiving 1!- 
struction from teachers who have made spvcia 





Three negative vote: 
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es it has been said “It doesn’t take a very 
| teacher for our school; we have such a 





Bell Grove 


Blackman 


naration for teaching, while their own boys 
| girls are being taught by teachers who’ well illustrated 

very little, if any, preparation. Some-_ teachers in its First Class Schools. Of the 38 
First Class schools, the preparation of the 
teachers range from 17'% hours to 150 hours 
college credit above a four year high school 
preparation is 57.87 
hours of college work or nearly the equal of 
elementary city school requirements. 

“The experience of these teachers ranges 
from one year to sixteen or an average of 


» and they are all small,” but in Nodaway 
County the people are beginning to realize that 
boys and girls of the rural school are en- 


d to efficient instruction the same as the 


lren in city schools. 
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course. The 


5.13 years, This, of course, in- 
dicates the fact the people 
realize that as a rule the bet- 
ter work is done by the teach- 
er with some experience. 


“Greater enthusiasm and 
school spirit among the pa- 
trons is a result of standardi- 
zatoin of the school. The 
patrons are interested in and 
attend regularly the meetings 
held at the school building. 
Here the spirit of coopera- 
tion is developed and through 
this cooperation patrons are 
stimulated to see the advan- 
tages of better school condi- 
tions. 

Some of the advantages ex- 
perienced by having a First 
Class rural school are: 

“1. Satisfaction in knowing 
that your school conditions 
equal the best in the state. 


“2. Greater community 
spirit. 

“3. Greater interest’ in 
school is manifested by the 
children. 


“4. Recognition of work in 
these schools by allowing the 
child to complete his course 
and enter high school without 
being held for final examina- 
tions after he has satisfactor- 
ily completed the work of his 
school. 

“T am sure that in another 
year’s time many more of our 
schools will have attained this 
splendid recognition. This 
move only enlarges the 
chances of Nodaway County 
boys and girls to obtain an 
education under favorable 
conditions. 


“May I encourage the 
people of each community to 
see that their school advan- 
tages are equal to the best?” 


“The attitude of Nodaway County people is 
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Wanted: In Hi®ct 


in every school building, and in every schoolroom, a teacher trained in sul ond 
it, who knows the aims, objectives, and methods of education and who can inf) the 
apply. 




















CAN YOU QUALIFY? 
To the Want Ad of the Million Missouri Children Above! 


IF YOU CAN’T 


You had better be planning to meet these requirements solely for 
the sake of the children in your school to say nothing of insuring your 
present position against those better qualified than you. 

The chief goal of this institution is to help teachers meet these 
high requirements. It is ready to serve you. The spring Term opens 
March 9, the spring Short Term opens April 26 and the Summer 
Term opens June 1. 

Better start planning now to attend. A bulletin awaits your 
request. 





NorRTHWEST MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President Maryville, Mo. 








CENTRAL MISSOURI 
SOuTH#ISSC 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STATE Tem C< 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 

Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, grades and high rT: , 
school. CANBIBAL 

Offers commercial and music courses . 

~ = ° “ . d ( 

Served 4671 different students last year, an increase of A Standard 
600 over the preceding year. 





stitu 
learning. Courses lejiand | 





Special departm ome 
. Or — A eee . 
Issued 250 degress last year. P ture, and Manual Tr 
Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 


New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. Spring term opexfimimme 





Spring term begins March 9, Send for Catalog More d 

, tion. 

15 semester hours may be secured after April 19 and 10 
hours after opening of Summer term, June Ist. 





Joseph A. Serena, Prager. S. 


Write for a catalog. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg, Mo. 
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n W@chool System 











subidibond that which she teaches, who knows not only what to teach but how to teach 
11) infil the public—those who can do no more than take and give orders need not 


“(Signed ) 





One MILLION Missourt CHILDREN” 














which is being taught. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


In every school building and in every school room there should be 
a teacher thoroughly prepared in all subject matter far beyond that 
The opening of the spring quarter will offer 
opportunity for many teachers to enter and pursue a regular college 
course in any of the major fields of instruction for two full quarters 
before the opening of another school year. 


Programs for the spring 


and summer quarters are now ready for distribution. Write for your 


copy. 


Spring term, March 8 to May 21. 


Summer term, May 31 to August 6. 


Send for bulletins. 


G. SWANSON, Dean 





THEISSOURI 
Teg COLLEGE 
CAPRBEAU 


i < stitution of higher 
es lalMand B.S. in Ed 





artm@/Home Ec., Agricul- 


openfi™/mmer term June 1. 


ore detailed informa- 






R. S. Douglass, Dean 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 


ULL COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. 

Opportunities for specialization in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Kindergarten, Grade and High School Training. 

Modern Commercial Department. 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 

Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


Write for our catalog. 


CLYDE M. HILL, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 
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What are the Sources of Revenue for this School District? 


This article is a study of the sources of school revenue in the Braymer school 
It is a commendable type of study for teacher 
training classes and contains much specific information of interest to the citizens of 
the district for which the study was made and in a general way sets forth the items 
of school revenue as they apply to any school district in Missouri. 
nishes a type of study which would be valuable work for any school. 
to Supt. W. R. Lowry for the article.—Editor. 


district, Caldwell county, Missouri. 


S A PART of its regular school work in 
A the study of the Missouri school system 

the teacher training class of the Braymer 
high school undertook the project of ascertain- 
ing the source of all money which came into 
the school’s treasury during the scholastic 
year 1924-1925. Since this information is 
somewhat difficult to collect, since few citi- 
zens of the community have this information 
at hand, and since it seems worth while to each 
and every patron of the school, we have 
thought it valuable to write up this bit of 
study and present it to the community through 
the press. 

This study includes the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1924 and ending June 30, 1925. Be- 
low we are giving a summary of the sources 
of revenue and the amounts derived from the 
several sources in tabular form, while later we 
shall explain in detail these several sources 
and the amounts derived therefrom. 

Receipts of Braymer school district, 


1924-1925. 
ES EE rar ae $2235.94 
Cette MOmOes TORE «ow occ ccse ce. 300.43 
Township school fund ............ 36.38 
Merchants and manufacturers tax .. 1118.43 
Railroad and Telephone tax ...... 65.55 


Real Estate and Personal Property 
tax 


te Ti he ao hea hl OO 2150.85 
, a ee 1500.00 
Vocational Agriculture ........... 1655.55 
Vocational Home Economics ...... 466.65 
cele cso dean seca nie le 32.00 

ee te eee eee $26564.31 


State School Fund. The State school fund 
was created by the legislature in 1837 by the 
sale of saline lands and Missouri’s share of 
the surplus revenue distributed by the United 
States. This fund has been increased by 
grants, gifts, and appropriations by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and proceeds of estates es- 
cheating to the State, and now amounts to ap- 
proximately $3,159,000. The interest on this 
amount, which is invested in bonds, amounts 
to $187,000 annually. 

The State is required by its constitution 
(Article XI, Section 7) to set apart no “less 
than twenty-five per cent of the state revenue, 
exclusive of the interest and sinking fund, to 
be applied annually to the support of the pub- 
lic schools.”” However, in practice the General 
Assembly has set apart one-third of the ordi- 
nary revenue for public, elementary, and high 
schools. 

The state school fund is apportioned to the 
schools of the state on two bases: a teacher- 
quota basis, and an attendance basis. In 
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It therefore fur- 
We are indebted 


general, each school district receives fifty d 

lars for each teacher employed, provided th: 
average daily attendance during the year ha 
been fifteen pupils per day. Those schook 
having an average daily attendance lower 
than fifteen receive only twenty-five dollar 
from this fund. Furthermore, for each te:ch- 
er who is paid a salary of one thousand (o- 
lars or more the district receives from thi 
fund one hundred dollars instead of fifty 
During the year 1924-1925 the Braymer sci 

district received from this source $1,1v 
since there were employed in the distric 
eight teachers who received an annual salay 





of one thousand dollars or more, and 
teachers who received a salary less than 
thousand dollars. 

“After the teacher apportionments have 
been deducted the remainder of the stat 
school fund to be apportioned shall be divid 
by the number of days’ attendance of a 
pupils of the public schools of the state ani 
the quotient thus obtained shall be called a 
pupil daily apportionment. The amount ap. 
portioned to each district shall be determine 
by multiplying this pupil daily apportionment 
by the total number of days’ attendance oi 
all the pupils of each district.” On thi 
basis the amount apportioned to Cali- 
well county was $9,599.73. The total days at- 
tendance for Caldwell county was 453,62 
days. The attendance for the Braymer scho 
district was 53,683 days. Therefore the Bray- 
mer school district received from this part o! 
the state funds $1,135.94. The total amount 
apportioned to Caldwell county from the 
fund was $18,383.73. Of this amount the 
Braymer school district received $2235.94. 

County School Fund. The county schoe 
funds were created by action of the state 
legislature in 1868. The original principal 
consisted of the proceeds from fines, per 
alties, and forfeitures, and the proceeds fron 
the sale of swamp lands granted to the pub- 
lic schools by Congress in 1850. At presen 
this fund is augmented by proceeds 
fines, forfeitures, and the sale of estrays. Th 
amount of the County fund for Caldwel 
county is approximately $59,970.55. This i 
under the supervision of the county court a! 
is loaned on real estate. The interest on this 
amount is apportioned to the several schoo: 
of the county according to the enumeratio! 
of the children of school] age. For the yea 
1924-1925 the income from this fund was 
$3,776.17. The entire enumeration of chi: 
dren between the ages of 6 and 20 for the 
county was 3469. Since the Braymer scho 
district had an enrollment of 276 pupils sh 
received as her share of this fund $300.43. 
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Township School Fund. Township school 
funds were created by the legislature in 1866 
by the money derived from the sale of the 
.ixteenth section in each township. This land 
was given to the public school when Missouri 
was admitted into the Union. At present the 
fund for Davis township, in which Braymer 
is located, amounts to $997.88. This fund is 
also under the supervision of the county court 
ana is secured by first mortgages on real 
estate. The proceeds of the township funds 
for the year 1924-1925 were $58.92, which 
was apportioned among the schools of the 
township on an enumeration basis. The en- 
tire enumeration for Davis township was 447, 
of which Braymer school district had 276. 
Therefore, this district received as its quota 
from this fund $36.38. 

ferchants’ and Manufacturers’ Tax. This 
is a tax which merchants pay on the stock 
of goods which they keep, or the business in 
which they are engaged. The assessed valu- 
ation of the business of the town of Braymer 
amounted in 1924-1925 to $124,720.00 which 
was subject to a tax of ninety cents on the 
one-hundred dollars valuation. The _ total 
tax, then, from this source was $1,118.43. 
(Th s is the amount which should have been 
collected. This investigation makes no ac- 
count of the amounts not collected.) 

Railroad and Telephone Taxes. This is a 
special class of tax on corporations which be- 
long in this class. Note that the telephone 
company was not listed with the merchants. 
The railroad tax is paid by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul railway on some real 
estate which they own that is located within 
the school district. This is real estate ex- 
clusive of the railroad’s right4of-way and 
pro} perty located thereon. The total assessed 
value of the railroad’s property is $140, 
which is subject to the school tax of ninety- 
cents on the one-hundred dollars valuation. 
The total amount of the railroad tax was 


$1.27. 
The Peoples’ Mutual Telephone Company 
pays school tax on a total valuation of 


$7,142.50. This is for property which this 
company owns within the district and is taxed 
as any other business. The total amount of 
the tax from this source for the year 1924- 
1925 was $64.28. 

Real Estate and Personal Property Tax. 
The assessed valuation of the district on which 
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taxes for the year 1924-1925 were reckoned, 
was $1,889,170. This valuation is subject to 
the school tax of ninety cents on the one-hun- 
dred dollars valuation. Fifty-five cents of 
this is for the payment of teachers’ salaries; 
fifteen cents is for the payment of incidental 
expenses of running the school; and twenty 
cents is for the payment of interest and in- 
debtedness for buildings. The total amount 
which should have been received from this 
source was $17,002.53. 

Tuition. Tuition in the high school is $5.00 
per month, and in the giades it is $3.00. The 
total amount from this source for the year 
under consideration was $2,150.85. 

Vocational Agriculture. The Federal gov- 
ernment appropriates money for vocational 
education within the State provided an equal 
amount is appropriated by the State. This, 
Missouri has done in both vocational agri- 
culture and home economics. Each district 
which employs a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture for full time—the full day—receives 
from the state two-thirds of the teachers sal- 
ary. From this source our district received 
for the year 1924-1925, $1,655.55. 

Vocational Home Economics. The plan of 
state aid for home economics is similar to 
that for vocational agriculture except that the 
district which employs a teacher for the full 
day is reimbursed by the state for only one- 
third of the teacher’s salary. 

Teacher Training. State aid is given to all 
teacher training high schools which meet the 
conditions for approval. When only one 
school is approved for this work within a 
county, that school receives $1,500 per year. 
When two schools are approved, the amount 
appropriated to each school is $1,200. From 
this source, therefore, our school received for 
the year 1924-1925, $1,500. 

Miscellaneous. This item is a “catch-all”. 
During the year this district received into 
this fund $32. This money was from the 
sale of some old seats, drinking fountains, 
and from pupils in payment of breakage for 
windows and laboratory apparatus. 

While this study was undertaken as regu- 
lar classroom work, we are presenting it here 
for the information of the patrons of the 
school who should be vitally interested in all 
phases of the school’s work, and especially in 
its financial support. 


Clean Hands. 


America’s Message—Ginn & Co. 


Make this plain to us, O Lord! 

That not the triumph of the sword— 
Not that lone—can end the strife, 
But reformation of the life— 

But full submission to Thy Word! 


Not all the stream of blood outpoured 
Can Peace—the Long-Desired—afford; 
Not 





tears of Mother, Maid or Wife 
Make this thing plain! 


Then shall we rise, renewed, 


We must root out our sins ignored, 
By whatsoever name adored; 
Our secret sins, that, ever rife, 
Shrink from the operating knife; 
restored 





Make this thing plain! 
Austin Dobson 





Education for a New Era. 
By. Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. 
An address delivered before the meeting of 


the M. S. 
. 1925. 
HERE ARE many disturbing symptoms 
in this present age. We realize that we 
are still in the moral lapse that followed 
upon the great war, a recrudescence of sel- 
fish thinking, a rather narrow nationalism, 
group prejudice being developed on every 
hand. There is some hope we are nearing 
the far side of this rather dark and difficult 
period, but through it all there is but one 
symptom which I have found profoundly con- 
soling. It is that all over the United States 
today, our ‘American citizens are looking 
consciously to education as the one great hope 
if we are to come through this difficult time. 
Never in my own lifetime certainly have so 
many of our citizens had this constant faith 
in Education. That is, indeed, an encourag- 
ing symptom and it ought to add a greater 
impetus to the work of every one of use, not 
only to our teachers and their officers, but 
to ministers and to social workers and jour- 
nalists, to all who are concerned in any way 
with the problem of public education. If, how- 
ever, we are to answer this hope of our peo- 
ple, we need far more clearly than we have 
had hitherto to have what the military taught 
us to call a definite objective. Everybody 
realizes how tremendous the progress in our 
education was the twenty-five years before 
the World War. There never has been any- 
thing like it among any people in the history 
of the world. We had gone forward so rapid- 
ly that we had come to call our Education the 
New Education in conscious contract to the 
old. Of course, both of these were difficult 
to locate in time. Everything in what we 
called the New Education was at least as old 
as Plato and everything in the old education 
could be found somewhere in the new. 

My point is we hadn’t invented a new kind 
of teaching and new subjects of study, and 
It was a new race emphasis. It was bringing 
into the foreground elements previously sub- 
ordinate. It was progress in expending the 
curricula, in enriching it with new methods 
of teaching and new subjects of study, and 
not experimenting in every direction, but we 
had not thought through the problem and 
its urge. We had no reason or philosophy of 
education. Broadly speaking, we have no rea- 
sonable philosophy of education at the pres- 
ent time. Moreover, I wonder if you realize 
that politics and education are the only two 
fields in the world where we allow entirely 
free experimentation with the actual mate- 
rial we hope to use afterwards. Imagine do- 
ing that in any industrial field. Suppose 
someone came along with a new method of 
making steel and you were to try it out in 
the steel plant for the first time. Of course, 
you can’t imagine it. It is never done. The 
method is worked over in the laboratory again 
and again, and again, until it is thoroughly 
understood, exactly where its dangers lie, 
and what it may accomplish, and only then 
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T. A. at St. Louis November 12, 
(Stenographic Report) 


is it applied in the industrial plant. Bu 
Colleges and Education we have this entire! 
free experiment with the actual material yw, 
hope to use afterwards, and it is the mos 
precious stuff in the world—human nat 
Rather singular, isn’t it? Of course 
reason for that paradox is found in the 
human nature is constantly changing. 
can’t have a definiteness of method and 
sults possible in dealing with inorganic mar. 
ter and then with human nature, all the ma. 
terial is absolutely safe. You can’t subtrac 
part of it and dedicate it to purely experinien. 
tal purposes, as you can inorganic matt 
But these two reasons do not adequately ex. 
plain the fact. To illustrate that I am gy. 
ing to give you a rather simple case but it wil 
carry the principle. 

Vertical Writing Experiment. id 

About twenty-five years ago a grou} 
educational reformers crossed our countr 
telling us everywhere, from one ocean to th 
other, that we were all wrong in our meth 
of teaching penmanship. They said keepi 
the children at work so long every day c 
ing that forced slanting method was develop. 
ing a slavish attitude of mind, and then, the 
said, that isn’t the kind of writing we wan 
anyway. We want that straight up and dow 
writing that is so legible on library and oth 
index cards. Now let me tell you an opinior 
secretely,—teachers are the most docile )« 
ple on earth (laughter and applause) —alway 
exceptions, of course—but, broadly speaking 
the teacher asks only to be told what to 
and he is only too glad to try to do it, some. 
times without stopping to ask whether it 
worth doing or not. No, with our customar 
docility, we rearranged the chairs, put 
desks in another position and set the child 
at work with vertical writing. Then wha 
happened? Well, four or five years pass 
and another gang of educational reformer 
crossed the country and they said, “Wel 
don’t you see you are wrong in teaching ve 
tical writing? That requires an adjustment 
of the finer nerve centers and muscular st 
tures. Before the children use and 
these, they should train and use the larg 
nerve centers and muscular structures. The! 
should be able to draw before they } 
They should be able to use chalk on the black 
board before they use either the pen or 
cil. And they were right. So, again, 
our usual docility, we once more rearra! 
the desks, put the chairs in a still differen’ 
position, set the children at work at this 
but with the free arm movement and aga 
with a slanting hand. 

Now what was the practical result? Th 
practical result was one generaltion of cl 
dren left the schools unable to write at 
I meet them all over the country, men ant 
women of a certain age, and they say, “Ye 
that is true, we went through both series 0 
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experiments and we never did learn to write”’, 
d the letters they send me carry suffi- 
attestation of the truth of their state- 
(Laughter). 

A Period of Criticism. 

Now, Fellow Teachers, that happened all 
over the field of education. I could modify 
the illustration of a hundred times. As a re- 
sult, about the time the World War broke our 
nublic school education was being subjected 

most dangerous range of criticism. It 
came from the most dangerous quarters of 
the community. It came from the practical 
business men of our communities all over the 
United States. Everywhere they were say- 

to us the same thing. They said: “The 
boys and girls who come from your schools 
il yur business offices can’t add up a column 
of figures and be sure the result is right the 
first time.” And, we had to admit it. So, 
going further they said: “Boys and girls, 
and young men and young women come from 
your schools into our business offices and in- 
dustrial plants and can’t write a simple busi- 
ness letter and be sure it is spelled correctly 
the first time, or even that it is grammatically 
correct.” And again we had to admit it. 
Since then we have had no answer for the 
ism which was so just up to a certain 


ments. 















point, and so unjust in its inferences beyond 
that point, but since we had no reasonable 
philosophy of education that would put the 


criticism in its place, the business men went 
on and said to us: “Why don’t you get rid 
then of your frills and fancies?” You see 
even business men like alliteration when it 
isn’t expensive. ‘‘Why don’t you eliminate 
all this extraneous stuff and go back to the 
simple good old education that prevailed when 
we went to school?” Now maybe they did 
not realize the implied egotism in the con- 
cluding statement. Certainly I think they did 
not realize that when the older of these busi- 
ness men went to school, school education 
was a totally different thing from what it is 
today. When the older of those business men 
went to school, children got organic education 

the farm, in the little workshop at home. 


They went to school to get certain tools of 
the mind sharpened up so that they could suc- 
ceed better in the race of life. And as a 
esult, our original curriculum emphasized 


our formal] disciplines, four studies, all treat- 
ed as formal disciplines:—Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic and formal Grammar. These all 


were disciplines which just sharpened the 
mind's tools. 

But the business men didn’t understand 
that since that day we have changed our 
whole habit of life as a people. We have gone 
through industrial revolution, we have moved 


into the cities all over the United States, and 
as a result the school has had to take over 
more and more the fundamental processes of 
education that formerly were done outside of 
school altogether. If children do not get the 
fundamental, organic education in the school, 
they have to miss it altogether. Now the 
business men didn’t understand that, and as 
a result the danger was since we could not 
answer the criticism, that the pendulum would 
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swing away back and we would be compelled 
to go through that progress of twenty-five 
years over again, which would be a purely 
unnecessary waste. 

Critics Multiplied by War. 

_Now that was the situation when the World 
War broke and the immediate effect of the 
war has been to multiply many times the 
criticism. Those of us who knew, knew long 
before the great War came how far Germany 
had outstripper all the rest of the world in 
her technical education and applied science. 
We knew that we were buying practically 
all of our instruments for laboratory work in 
our universities and colleges from Germany, 
we knew that the best text books we had in 
technical education and applied science were 
in German or translated out of German into 
English. With the first months of the war 
everybody found this out. Even the men on 
the street discovered it. And as a result all 
over the country was the cry, “We can do 
the same things that Germans have done and 
do it better than they did if we just set about 
it earnestly and it won’t take us forty years 
either.”” So we did set earnestly about it 
and in the brief period in which we were 
preparing for the World War, and the other 
brief period in which we were involved in it, 
we did in many ways outstrip our German 
model in the same field. We invented the 
death bomb, concocted the submarine, and it 
is now common knowledge we had ready for 
use on the battlefield when the Armistice 
was signed a gas many times as terrible and 
destructive as the worst the Germans had 
used and invented during the war. Take 
what comfort you can in that fact. We 
proved it possib'e to take young men off the 
farms, out of the shops, the offices and the 
schools and in six months’ time train them 
into a military instrument before which the 
seasoned veterans of Europe went down to 
complete defeat. It was an amazing achiev- 
ment and as a result of the signing of the 
Armistice and the coming of practical peace, 
all over the country again went the cry: 
“Let us not forget the lesson of the war; 
let us see to it henceforth no nation outstrips 
us in technical education and applied science.” 

Present Trend Toward Efficiency. 

And so, Fellow Teachers, all over the na- 
tion today, the cry is: “Education for Effi- 
ciency—Education for Vocation—Education 
for Immediate Business and Industrial Life’. 
Now in the main that demand is just and it 
will be met. Possibly I ought to say it will 
be met anyway whether it is just or not, for 
the whole tendency is in that direction. But 
let us recognize the justness of that demand. 
Education ought to be more practical, it ought 
to grip actual] human life more closely and 
harmoniously than it has in the past. Educa- 
tion is still weighted down with an inherent 
mass of medieval paraphernalia that might 
well have been shed long ago. We have gone 
on doing things because they have been done 
for a thousand years, without stopping to 
ask whether there was any real purpose in 
doing them. 
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Education that turns loose on human so- 
ciety finely cultivated ne’er-do-wells, who 
drift through life unable to take hold at any 
point and make an economic contribution, 
their refined and cultivated sensibilities per- 
petually tortured by economic failure such 
education has definitely failed and is there- 
by indictable. Nevertheless, in this splendid 
victorious effort we made to meet and defeat 
Germany, let us beware of the tragic mistake 
of Germany, for to my mind it is tragic, not 
only to that good people but to all mankind 
that Germany so completely sacrificed her 
unequaled spiritual, artistic and intellectual 
heritage for the sake of immediate economic 
and military efficiency (applause), and when 
you think of what that heritage was, when 
you remember the great names among the 
German people, when you think what it sig- 
nifies not only for Germany but for humanity 
to have such names as Schiller and Goethe, 
Luther, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner, when 
you consider what that heritage was, I am 
sure you will agree with me that the com- 
plete sacrifice of it for immediate economic 
and military efficiency was a world tragedy. 
Those universities in Germany that had been 
centers of illumination and emancipation of 
the mind for generations and centuries of 
time, for forty years preceding the World 
War had been centers of deliberate propa- 
ganda of specific race opinions the govern- 
ment wanted to stamp on all the people of 
the German Empire and did stamp on them 
with shocking success. 

Germany’s Ideal. 

Do you realize that with that admirable 
system of education which Germany devel- 
oped, every German parent was obliged to 
decide the future of his child when that child 
was nine years old, or in exceptional cases 
eleven or twelve years old? Now just take 
that statement. What parent unafflicted with 
an infant prodigy would dare to say what his 
child was going to be when the child was nine 
years old? One wouldn’t dare risk being a 
parent if one had that responsibility. And 
yet it was on practically every German house- 
hold. Do you get my point? The aim of that 
admirable system of technical education Ger- 
many developed was not to develop the in- 
dividual, or to use all his human powers and 
capacities in rounded relation to help him 
grow up into the man God meant him to be. 
Not at all. This aim was to take every boy 
and girl in the German Empire and fit each 
of these as swiftly and effectively as possible 
into a cog of the wheel, into the military and 
economic machinery of the German Empire, 
and that aim was achieved, let me repeat, 
with shocking success. Germany paid a bitter 
price for it. The effectiveness in the break- 
down of the German morale ended the war. 
Give the Germans full credit, they fought 
through two years of decreasing hope of vic- 
tory, through two years more of increasing 
recognition, at least on the part of their more 
intelligent leaders, of the possibility of ul- 
timate defeat, but still they fought on with a 
splendid heroism, absolute solidarity and mor- 
ale unbroken. What gave them that morale? 
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I believe the answer absolute and obvious— 
it was the ingrained conviction, drilled int 
every man, from the top down, that Germany 
could put more men in the field than 4) 
other nations taken together, had the bigvest 
military guns in the entire organization, and 
the best equipment, and, therefore, could not 
be defeated. As long as the Germans be. 
lieved, they fought on with morale unbroken, 
but the minute it was driven in on them by 
the last months of the war that no longer had 
they the greatest number of men in the field 
no longer did they possess the best military 
guns and the best military equipment, that 
morale broke suddenly, in a few weeks’ time, 
first in the people at home, and then in the 
great armies in the field. 
The French and English. 

Now in contrast to that, the French and 
British armies fought through several years 
of the war, during which every officer and 
every ssidier knew they had fewer men, in- 
ferior guns, poorer military equipment and 
organization in every, way, and still they 
fought on with morale unbroken. Now that 
is a different kind of morale, isn’t it, and it 
comes from different sources? That isn’t all 
During those first heart-breaking weeks of 
the war, those British and French armies 
fought through a campaign more destructive 
to the soul of the armies than any other im: 
inable, a campaign of ceaseless, daily retreat 
before superior forces and equipment, 
fighting every inch of the way. Nothing else 
will more quickly kill the soul of an army 
than to suffer ceaseless retreat, and they 
didn’t want to go back. They would have 
stood and died, every man of them, befor 
they gave up an inch themselves, but they 
had to go back, they were ordered to go ba 
and did go back, day after day, multi- 
plied into endless weeks, even months 
time, and when at the conclusion of tha 
terrible campaign the enemy then at 


= * = 


a 


very gates of Paris, beaten, exhausted, 
Papa Joffre, as France lovingly called their 
hero, turned to his children and _ said, 


“It is far enough. Turn around and sweep 
them back!”’ And they did turn around, those 
beaten and exhausted French and British arm- 
ies, and by sheer force of human flesh and 
sheer heroism of human spirit drove that great 
barbarian tribe clear back across the Marne 
and the war was won. For the war was won. 
ladies and gentlemen, at the first victory of 
the Marne. Armies that could fight through 
that campaign of retreat and then turn and 
win that victory could not be finally defeated 
You can’t kill the soul of a people such as 
they! 


French Ideal after 1870. 

Now, what did that? What did that? | 
believe to answer that question we must turn 
to French and British education. Not al 
Americans, nor even all American educators, 
know that the best secular moral education 
done anywhere in the world for the last 
fifty years has been done in the public schools 
of France; that the best text books for the 
secular moral education of the children aré 
in France today, and some of them have gone 
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ough more than a hundred editions for use 
those French schools. You see when France 
ynstructed her public education after the 
ster of 1870, if she made one great mis- 
the mistake we are going to make in 
the next twenty years of our American edu- 
ion, the mistake of over-centralizing her 
education so that the dead hand of ab- 
sent bureaucratic authority rested upon every 
ttle sheool in every corner of France, if she 
le that one great mistake, on the other 
hand she did so vitally revitalize her public 


education that every man and woman in 
France of this generation has been trained 
from the cradle on to believe in something 
higher than labor or riches, happiness and suc- 


_to be ready to sacrifice for a great cause 
when the call comes, and the wonderful life 
and enduring heroism of the French people in 
the Great War was the inevitable consequence. 
I took a great personal satisfaction in that 
for it happened for fifteen years preceding 
the World War I had said, all up and down 
this country, publicly, that I believed in the 
next war France would astonish the world, 
and I based that statement on her wonderful 


reconstruction of her education after the 


War of 1870. I think the event warranted 
the prophecy. 
British Behavior—an Argument for the 
Classics. 


Most American educators were rather pa- 


tronizing toward British education before 
the war, and we were right. British edu- 
cation was hopelessly tied up with all sorts 
of dogmatic strings to its termination. The 


story of British education is sufficiently told 
f you remember that over there colleges and 
private schools are called public schools. 
The publie schools of Britain, as you know, 
are Rugby, Eton, Harrow and the rest, pa- 
tronized by the sons of the aristocracy and 
such sons of the intellectual as can raise the 
price, and not by the daughters of anybody. 
What we call public schools they call Board 
ols for the common people. Now, that 
tells the story of British education. And then 
British education clung to the classics ad 
nauseum ad infinitum. And we said, “Qh, 
well, maybe they will wake up some day!” 
What happened in the war? You know I 
think the behavior of those British officers 
the first part of the war until they were ab- 
solutely forbidden to do it any more is one 
of the most heart-thrilling of all spectacles 
of the gigantic struggle. Those British offi- 
cers and walk to and fro on top of the 
trench, utterly regardless of the rain of great 
shell fragments falling all about them, ap- 
parently without a tremor of fear, absolutely 
true to the traditions of their class and the 
education they had received. You take the 
list of British officers who fell in the first part 
of the war and it will make you gasp even 
today. No other nation involved in the strug- 
gle suffered anything comparable. The rank 
and file of the soldiers caught the spirit of 
those British officers and never knew when 
they were defeated. They might cry out, 
“Last Stand”, and fight with their backs to 
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the wall, but if the wall went down, they 
would go back and find another wall and take 
their stand again. 

Now, what did that? What did that? I 
believe to answer that qvestion you have to 
remember every one of those British officers 
knew the speech of Pericles to the Athenians, 
the Peloponnesian war, and that he knew 
Thermopylae, and the Marathon; he knew 
the old story of that struggle of the few thou- 
sand Greeks against the onrushing hordes of 
slaves, driven by the tyrants throughout Asia 
and Africa. He could look at war through 
ancient eyes. Could see this great titanic 
struggle only as the final testing out of those 
spirited ideals and they went to their first bat- 
tle on the Bay of Marathon and their final 
on the Bay of Salamis. I think the behavior 
of the British Army in the World War is 
the greatest argument for the classics that 
has come in education in a hundred years. 
(Applause. ) 

America’s Consciousness of a Cause. 

Or take the behavior of our own splendid 
boys in the war. There never has been any- 
thing like it in the history of the world. Pres- 
ident Wilson was right when he said they 
went as crusaders. Every individual man of 
them had the consciousness of a Cause so 
high that their own death or mutilation was 
not even to be considered in relation to the 
war. My own son fought through the whole 
war, I have talked with hundreds, thousands 
of these returning soldiers; I know how they 
felt. Those American boys went in only one 
way, straight forward to definite and complete 
victory. You know the Germans complained 
of us, they said we didn’t know the rules of 
war and when it was time to turn around and 
go back the other way (laughter). No, we 
didn’t know anything about that! Of course, 
if the war had lasted two years longer, we 
would have been compelled to learn that bit- 
ter lesson of going back in order to get 
strength to go forward again, but fortunate- 
ly we never had to learn it. We went just 
that one way, straight forward to definite 
and complete victory. 

Now, what did that? Fellow Americans, 
with pride and yet with all humility, I say 
we did it. We did it! The fact we have a 
better country to live for, to fight for, if 
need be to die for, our teaching of our great 
and glorious history, of our scanty but noble 
literature in our schools, our celebration of 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln—we 
did it! Blindly, strugglingly, half conscious- 
ly, we did it. And now the problem is too 
deliberately, consciously complete what we 
did in that half-hearted way before, for let 
me tell you the war was won not by muni- 
tions, not by money, not by numbers; the 
war was won by the souls of men. And any 
nation that sets its face against the deeper 
life of the soul of men will go down as 
Germany went down and that is because 
there is a God in this Universe, (applause) 
and that is the deeper lesson of the war that 
we must not forget if we would save anything 
of that spiritual heritage. 
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The Torch of Spiritual Culture. 

Now, when I say these things, please don’t 
think I am advocating a certain amount of 
dead language in the curricula. I question 
whether we should teach anything dead. 
There is too much that is alive. But the 
Greeks are not dead. We don’t think that. 
Sometimes I think Plato, Aristocles, and So- 
crates are more alive than the men and 
women I pass on the streets. Oh, no, these 
are not dead! Nothing enters the soul of 
man to die while the soul of man lives and 
goes onward and upward. I have always been 
something of an educational heretic. It al- 
ways seemed to me that if any language is 
worth speaking at all it should be taught as 
a spoken tongue and spoken in the class-room. 
Moreover it always seemed to me languages 
have been spoken or taught in the higher 
classes of learning should be taught through 
the literature and the spoken language, the 
student enters into the spirit of the culture 
that language represents. 

So I am not advocating particularly a re- 
construction of the curriculum, but I do want 
to urge all of us who believe in what I have 
called the deeper lesson of the war to hold high 
the torch of humanistic and spiritual culture, 
across this dark time into the better world 
that is somewhere ahead. That we should 
recognize that everything else in education 
but character is tools and equipment and tools 
and equipment must always be interpreted 
in terms of the character using the tools. The 
same skill in penmanship that makes a help- 
ful bank clerk makes a dangerous forger; 
the same knowledge of human nature and 
ability to guide and dominate men that makes 
a great reformer, a great educator, a great 
statesman or moral leader, will make the 
most dangerous, the subtlest, the most phe- 
nomenal of confidence men. Well-sharpened 
tools in the hands of the good workman are 
excellent equipment; but well-sharpened tools 
in the hands of the fool or a madman or a 
criminal endanger the life and property of 
the community. 

A Plea for History and Literature. 

If education is not to disappoint the hope 
and faith of the American people, if we are 
to carry through our great experiment suc- 
cessfully, then our education must conscious- 
ly focus us at every point in building strong, 
fine, thoughtful, cultivated, consecrated men 
and women (applause). From that view there 
are two subjects of study I would like par- 
ticularly to emphasize. I choose them not 
with regard or disregard for other fields. I 
choose them because the two are complement- 
ary in the highest degree. I choose them be- 
cause the two represent, more than everything 
else, humanism, and I choose them because 
they are both available, accessible from the 
beginning to the end—and education knows 
no end in this life while you are still moving 
about a little and can walk somewhat, as I 
judge you know. These two subjects of study 
are History and Literature (applause). 

History is the record of all that men have 
done. Literature, with the other arts, is 
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the expression of what they have wanted ty 
do and to be. Do you get it? History re. 
cords the body of that of which Literatur 
gives you the soul, and the two together give 
you man, soul and body, ideals and conduct, 
as man has been through the ages of time. 
for History is the portrayal of life under the 
reign of law. Now, you can go on preaching 
about the moral law of the universe to th 
end of time, it does little good, but when the 
student sees things work out under that ip. 
exorable law, he can grasp those laws ani 
apply them to his own life and age in a way 
that he can in no other way. Moreover, His. 
tory is filled with great challenging charac. 
ters, and lifts us out of the narrow range of 
life, makes us understand what human nature 
can be upon the heights. 

For instance, do you realize, brief as our 
national life is, just a few short decace;, 
there is no other people on earth can number 
in its spiritual heritage two names compara. 
ble to Washington and Lincoln? Those iw 
men, so alike but so utterly different, on 
from the other, the one the wealthy landown- 
er with a large number of slaves he ruled 
with a just and severe hand, the traditions of 
British landed aristocracy in his blood, stani- 
ing somewhat above and apart, rather unap- 
proachable in his personal life; the other th 
poorest of the poor, wandering in No-Man’ 
land out on the frontier, no material equip- 
ment for life at all, splitting rails, building 
log houses, talking over local politics in the 
back rooms of village inns—both of them s 
utterly consecrated to democracy, both of 
them so selfless, so willing to endure obliquy 
abuse, misunderstanding, martyrdom of every 
kind that the people they loved might go for- 
ward through their leadership and service 
Fellow citizens, we might better lose out of 
the Union any two states there are i! 
than to lose the memory of Washington ani 
Lincoln (applause). 

History Teaches by Example. 

It is, however, not only by its great and 
good characters that History teaches but by 
its bad and mingled examples as well. Very 
few educators have understood that. If you 
have thought about it, you know the mos 
difficult problem in Education is to give young 
people enough knowledge of evil of the world 
to protect them from it and not to take the 
blush of innocence from the cheek of youth 
—where that blush continues to survive, | 
mean. I confess I think that is the hardest 
problem we have to meet. If you bring then 
in contract with evil, the danger is the cor- 
tagion of bad example. Of course, that hap- 
pens in many things. I remember when 
studying English grammar we had an excellent 
text book—I still have it—often refer to it 
and always with profit—and that book had 
page after page of mistakes in syntax and 
bad examples and you were supposed to takt 
the book home at night and correct thes 
and bring them back. Well, I remember the 
bad examples. Sometimes I have forgotten 
the corrections. You see the concrete imag 
stays in the mind where the abstract lesso! 
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does not. But where it is all worked out on 
that great curtain of the yesterdays and the 
answer given, the lesson is taught. There is 
very little danger then from contagion from 
‘the bad example. For instance, I do not be- 
lieve any American citizen of our time has 
been led to become a traitor to our country 
by the example of Benedict Arnold. There it 
is all worked out. The answer given. That 
splendidly gifted man, so daring in his cour- 
age, really saving our country in one of the 
early crises of the country, and then when 
we had reached the very bottom of our 
hopes, selling us out to the enemy, coldly wel- 
come to the enemy’s camp, as the traitor al- 
ways is, and going down to death with ignom- 
iny always on his name! Nobody wants to 
imitate that. The lesson is taught. 

Then in the lessons of history is great op- 
portunity of cultivating patriotism. I think 
patriotism cannot be taught but you can cul- 
tivate the spirit of it. And when I say pa- 
triotism, I don’t mean jingoism. I do not 
mean that wicked attitude of being blindly 
for one’s own country, right or wrong. I do 
not mean throwing up your hat and shouting 
when the soldiers go by, and forgetting all 
about it next month, the next decade when 
the issue is on. No! I mean that attitude 
of mind now seriously earnest, as ready to 
weep over a national crime as to shout over 
a national achievement; as ready to weep over 
the people when the leadership is wrong as 
to assume the leadership of the people when 
the leadership happens to be for the best 
good. And that deep attitude is cultivated, 
not by preaching about it, not by Fourth of 
July orations about it, but by bringing the 
student in close contact with great achieve- 
ments, and on occasion grave faults and fail- 
ures. 

And what I say of American history in 
connection with the opportunity of American 
patriotism, I must say of the history of human 
spirit in connection with that larger humani- 
tarian and cosmopolitan faith that is the crown 
of democracy. It is too late an hour in the 
history of mankind, fellow teachers, for a 
narrow and contemptible selfish nationalism to 
be the limit of the expressions of democracy 
(applause), and one who has stood with So- 
crates in that prison at Athens and seen him 
take that cup of hemlock poison, assured no 
evil can happen a good man in life, or after 
death, who has wandered in Italy with Dante 
and stood by Savronola’s scaffold, who has 
listened to the ringing wrongs of Schiller, and 
feasted with Goethe, who has thrilled to the 
splendid challenge of the example of Florence 
Nightingale and Edith Cavell, surely such a 
one in the end will be able to say with the old 
Latin poet, “I am mind and nothing human is 
foreign to me.” 

Need of Emphasizing Literature. 

So you see all that I have said of History 
I must say with renewed emphasis of Liter- 
ature, the most universal of the arts in in- 
terpreting human life. It paints its pictures, 
carves its statues, not replacing the plastic 
arts but creating for the imagination more; 
with rythmn, melody and harmony, in no 
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sense replacing music but making the musi- 
cal appeal to the ear; it combines what it 
gathers from these understanding fields of 
Fine Art in a larger, more many-sided unit, 
more comprehensive in interpreting and por- 
traying human life than any other Art. Then 


it is the accessible Fine Art. Think what it 
would mean if once a week you could hear a 
Beethoven Symphony, or a Wagner Opera, 
or once a week you could wander into the Sis- 
tine Chapel and spend an hour under that 
masterpiece of Michael Angelo’s! Well, when 
I would stand with yesterday’s centers of cul- 
ture and spiritual life, spend some time with 
Michael Angelo and the Beethovens and Wag- 
ners, Literature lays them on my table in my 
own room, for use in those little fragments of 
time that most persons waste and some de- 
liberately try to kill. Killing time! Murder- 
ing the opportunity of life! That is all it is— 
everywhere. 

So Literature needs especially to be empha- 
sized if it has this high relation, and what a 
pity it is there is so little study and teaching 
of it in the course of our education. You can 
readily see why. The literary artist rarely 
finds his way into the professor’s chair but 
ahe man who is a genius for analytical and 
critical opinion does. Of course the pro- 
fessor’s office gives him an opportunity to 
earn his living. Of course I mean these days, 
part of his living. And then he goes on with 
his analytical and critical research. More- 
over every hour’s work in the professor’s office 
tends to satisfy his analytical and critical 
tendencies of mind and root out any remain- 
ing germ of creative ability he may once 
have possessed. I know you can readily see 
why. The sophomoric period, meaning not 
only one year in college but a whole intel- 
lectual age, is always believed to be the most 
necessary stage of intellectual development. 
It is entirely right the high school graduate 
on Commencement evening should narrate the 
history of the class and then pass on to the 
major problems confronting the public and 
take a bird’s-eye view over the situation a 
thousand years to come in a five minute ora- 
tion. That is a thoroughly human and nor- 
mal tendency in that student, but very irri- 
tating to the adult observer. Take the ex- 
aminer of English themes, he is a much tried 
man. I firmly believe examining English 
themes the most disintegrating business there 
is. Just to illustrate my point: in a great 
university a long ways from here, the Pro- 
fessor of English themes was hearing a large 
Sophomore class read its latest creations and 
effusions. It was a great big room, pictures 
of British cathedrals and British authors all 
around the wall, and on one side a copy of 
Shakespeare’s epitaph, and a young man was 
reading an essay in which he reviewed, as 
I said a few minutes ago, and gave a general 
prospectus of the problems of mankind based 
on those past, and then looked ahead a few 
centuries to see what was coming, and this 
professor had been leaning wearily on his 
desk, and the young man sat down. He said, 
“Young man, when you feel like doing any- 
thing of that kind again, won’t you please 
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read the first line of Shakespeare’s epitaph?” 
“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear!’’—is 
the way it reads if you have forgotten it. 
Everybody laughed and the story was told 
over at the University Club and the master 
got the reputation of being quite a wit and 
master of pedagogy. The next time that 
student has to write an essay for the professor 
he will go to the Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
never again in the course of his college years 
will he try to express himself. He would be 
a fool if he did, don’t you think so? I have 
come to believe any student who can go 
through four typical years of average English 
departments in one of our greater universities 
and afterward write anything is a born genius. 
You just can’t kill him. (Applause.) 
An Age of Buttons. 

That isn’t all. You know in our education 
Wwe are very strong for credits, graduation, 
degrees and the rest of the inherited and ex- 
panded medievial paraphernalia. Oh, it is all 
right. It is an age of buttons—I mean lapel 
buttons. We started this country by getting 
rid of our arisocratic forms and then spent 
much of our leisure time, and some work time, 
inventing and borrowing other signs. It is all 
right. It is a pleasant game. You enjoy it. 
But the danger is sometimes we get our minds 
so focussed on the badge and button we 
forget what it ought to signify (applause). 

I was lecturing in a great normal school out 
West a couple of summers ago. Two thou- 
sand students in attendance, good students, 
working very hard,—I thought very much too 
hard for hot summer weather. I was shocked 
as well as surprised to have one good student 
after another express to me, without the hint 
of a blush, that when he had escaped reading 
an assigned book and still had succeeded in 
getting credit for his course, he had achieved 
the kind of a victory of which he was justly 
proud. Now, of course, that couldn’t happen 
here. But what is the matter with us? Have 
we lost the student spirit? Don’t we care to 
know that we may know, to be wise, that we 
may be wise? Or have we so long and so far 
emphasized the button and badge, the credit, 
graduation and the degree that sometimes the 
student’s mind gets focussed on that and he 
forgets what it ought to symbolize—and I 
might add, sometimes the teacher too. 

Well, to make my application. Literature 
is a means of grace. Literature is nourishing 
the springs of emotional, spiritual, moral and 
intellectual life. Now you can’t test the 
growth of a soul by any examination ever in- 
vented or perpetrated! (Applause.) Oh, a 
wise teacher can tell, he can look that stu- 
dent in the face and see that student is wak- 
ened up, he has taken a great step forward, 
he needn’t worry about him, and look the 
other student in the face and see that student 
has done everything he asked him to do in 
the year, sent in every paper, done all the 
home work but he might just as well have 
stayed away and done nothing—it hasn’t 
touched him. The wise teacher can tell. But 


you can’t test the growth of the soul by any 
examination ever invented. 
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Now no professor wants his subject regard. 
ed as what the student calls a “snap’’, an item 
perhaps for credits. Even good students have 
to look around a little carefully to find a fey 
courses they can take without straining their 
physical health. What is the answer? The 
answer is little men. Little men trying to 
make the study little, definite, subject to in- 
tellectual examination and they have con. 
verted it into a philological word study, rhe. 
torical analysis and biography of authors— 
all three noble studies—I appreciate them all, 
study them all, but no one of them or all 
three of them make a study of Literature. It 
is a great deal bigger and better than that. 
It truly portrays life under the reign of law 
but with the law’s full circle, lifts its great 
challenging characters out, above and beyond 
morals. Moreover, how wonderfully it vital- 
izes the past through the concrete portrayal 
of it, how marvelously it opens our eyes t 
the beauty in all about us, and still more t 
the dignity and earnestness of human life! 
All Dante’s purgatory and hell are here every- 
where human beings are. And yet how deaf 
and blind we are. Ah, we can climb Dante's 
mountain and make the flight into the hea. 
vens beyond, go through the land and larger 
worlds with Faust, then we may come back 
to this common world of ours with eyes un- 
sealed and hearts awakened to the dignity of 
this every day life! That great service Ar 
does for us in one of the highest expressions 
there is. 

Every Age A Gloden Age. 

Everybody in this room who has ever 
thought at all has said to himself, or her. 
self: If I only had been born somewher 
else, in some other time, what great things | 
would have done! How gladly you would 
have stood with those three hundred at Ther- 
mopylae pass, or that little group of New 
England farmers firing at Concord Bridge the 
shot heard round the world! Sheer optical 
illusion—that is all it is! The world has al- 
ways been commonplace to commonplace peo- 
ple. Life has only been sublime when me! 
and women have lived sublimely, and always 
they may have sublimity. Every question that 
challenges the support of men demands your 
following at this hour. There is only one 
Holy Land—it is the ground under your feet 
There is only one Golden Age—it is the beau- 
tiful.world we can help bring in. So what- 
ever else we do in our education in this new 
era, let us see to it we equip our young peo- 
ple, and the older citizens as well if we can, 
with all we can give them to carry on the 
heritage as it is, that they may be heirs of 
all the ages on the foremost fields of Time 
able to look out clear-eyed and unafraid upon 
the difficult time in which we are living b 
cause they are equipped for the best living 
by the greatest wisdom of the past. 

A little story is told of Daniel Webster, 
which means in conclusion what I want t 
leave with you. It was when Webster was 
a Senator at Washington and a group 0 
Senators and Congressmen were discussing 
the products of the various states. The ma 





























from Alabama was boasting of the unparal- 
leled cotton crop of that year and the man 
from Ohio was telling how they had raised 
more corn than anybody thought the whole 
nation could produce, and so it went around 
the circle. The story is Webster waited until 
they had stopped and then he said to them, 
“Gentlemen, I came from New Hampshire. 
In my state, carved on the granite brow of 
the mountain by the hand of God, overlook- 
ing the forest that sweeps down the mountain 
slope and the lake that is at its foot, is a 
human face.” And he described that profile 
of the Great Stone Face, in the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, whose seventy-foot 
granite front is carved so wondrously by na- 
ture and God with such an impressive min- 
gling of the stern stretch of nose and brow 
with the tenderness of lips parted about to 
emit a passionate cry, that no one is fully 
aware of the impressiveness and sublimity of 
that image until he has stood reverently across 
the lake and looked up at it. Mr. Webster 
described it and then he said, ““Gentlemen, in 
my state we raise men.” 
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Out of 
those stony New England hillsides has come 
about one-half of the intellectual and moral 


Well, the boast was warranted. 


leadership in the country so far. Oh, the 
boast was warranted! 

But this is my point, whatever else we do 
in the new era, let us see to it, after all and 
above all, we rear men and women, conse- 
crated men and women, able to stand quietly 
on their own feet, think independently with 
their own minds and so to inject into the 
great mass of our American life the leaven of 
personally followed ideals and personally held 
convictions, and if we can do that, then in- 
deed we may hope that our American experi- 
ment will not fail; that Education will not 
disappoint the hope and trust of the American 
people in it; that our great Republican plan 
will be carried through; that the dream of 
our ancestors will be fulfilled and America 
shall become the beacon light among the na- 
tions that one and all dreamed she was to be, 
until Democracy, which is Liberty, Equality, 
Justice and Brotherhood shall in the end 
prevail, not only completely within our nation 
but in the relationships of all the nations of 
mankind. (Applause.) 


World Hero Prize Competition to Close on the 18th of May. 


N THE OCTOBER number of THE 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY was pub- 
lished a rather detailed statement of the 


purposes and rules of the World Hero Prize 
Competition. We are sure many Missouri 
teachers are interested in this project which 


so well fits into the regular school work and 
which offers a very good method of vitalizing 
subject matter. The competition will close 
on Goodwill Day which is May 18, 1926. 
The rules for the competition are as follows: 

A. Selecting the twelve heroes. Each school 
through its principal or acting principal may 
submit one list of twelve names. (See re- 
strictions under “Suggestions to Principals and 
Teachers.””) The twelve names submitted by 
the greatest number of schools shall consti- 
tute the final list. 

B. The competing essays. With the list of 
twelve heroes selected in the school may be 
sent one esSay on each written by a pupil of 
the school. 

a. Essays shall not exceed 200 words. 

b. All essays as finally submitted must be 
in English, preferably written with a type- 
writer and on only one side of the paper, 
ae h should be approximately 8% by 11 
inches, 

c. All lists and essays must be in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Committee of Award 
on or before World Goodwill Day, May 18, 
1926. They will not be returned and will 
become the property of the Committee of 
Award. 


C. Awarding the prizes. The best essay 
on each of the twelve heroes constituting the 
final list will be awarded a prize of $100. 
Supplementary prizes of $10.00 each will be 
paid those whose essays are chosen for inclu- 
sion in the International Reader. 

D. Announcements. The list of twelve 
world heroes, as selected by the schools of the 
world, will be announced by June 15, 1926. 
The award of prizes for the best essays on 
these twelve will be made as soon as possible 
after September 1, 1926. 

In a recent circular issued, by the Com- 
mittee which has this matter in charge, from 
the headquarters at 532 Seventeenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., it is suggested 
that from fifty to one hundred of the best 
essays will be collected and issued in the form 
of an international reader, thus constituting 
a book prepared by school pupils for young- 
er school pupils. The prizes will be awarded 
for the best short essays on the twelve figures 
in American history deemed worthy of re- 
membrance for their nobility of character, 
fearlessness, and self-sacrificing devotion to a 
great cause and their constructive work of 
a permanent character for humanity. 

In some places local organizations are of- 
fering prizes for the best essays submitted by 
local contestants which is a splendid project 
for a Parent-Teacher Association, Rotary or 
Kiwanis Club or other organization interested 
in the encouragement of young people in 
worthy efforts. Detailed information may be 
secured by writing to Arthur Charles Wat- 
kins at the headquarters address given above. 
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Making An Aquarium. 


By Edwin A. Lewis, Newark High School 


NE OF THE MOST valued compliments 

I have had on my work this year was 

the admiring remark of a little eighth 
grade girl: 

“T never did think I wanted to study science 
until this year, but you have all these interest- 
ing things here I don’t know.” I have had 
reason for years to feel that aside from the 
Bible itself there is not one thing so civilizing 
and refining in its influence on children as a 
genuine vital interest in nature study—the 
handiwork of Almighty God. In this connec- 
tion a great Divine once said in my hearing 
that when a man studies science “he ought to 
walk softly with his hand over his mouth be- 
cause the ground whereon he treads is holy 
ground.” And so I try to show the children in 
my classes that here, and here, and here, the 
finger of God wrote. I don’t merely tell 
them,—I show them. I have spent hours and 
hours literally, nights and Sundays, making 
apparatus. which could be used in a little back 
country laboratory. 

Among other things I made was the aqua- 
rium. You should have seen these boys and 
girls when I told them I paid ten cents each for 
two tadpoles—these boys and girls who have 
dipped up so many with a tomato can. And 
still you would be surprised how many will 
look with astonishment at the creature and 
exclaim, ‘‘What’s that?” 

It doesn’t take much ingenuity to make an 
aquarium and it pays. 





25% inches long and 12 inches wide, tur 
1% inch on each edge along the side. 


glass sides will be supported at the bott 
edge by this shoulder and will be (allowing 


\, inch for thickness of each glass) 10% in 
apart. 


The 


Cut two ends from the same mater 


used for the bottom—12 inches wide and t 


heighth of the glass, and turn up a 4 
flange on each side. (See the diagr: 
Solder the ends to the base and you ha 
secure frame work for the glass. Next i 
cement the glass in place. 
proof aquarium cement known to me is 
by the Old Bird Store, Kansas City, Miss 
for 40c a pound. It is a dry powder t 
mixed with boiled linseed oil. Extreme « 


tion must be used in this operation as th 
cement when mixed and ready to use must bé 


like stiff putty. It is difficult to get it 
enough and very easy to get it too oily. 
not mix all the cement at first. Mix the | 


The best water. 


of it and then work in the dry powder to g 


the right consistency. 


press the glass into place. 
are in position cut four or five sticks t 
across the box from side to side. Wedge t 


in between the two glasses so they will be h 


securely in place until the cement hard« 


Lay this like putt 
into the shoulder of the iron frame and th« 
When both glasses 


The hardest part of building an aquariu 
comes next—waiting for the cement to hari 


before filling the box with water. Give 


week at least and two is better. 


The Finished Aquarium In Use. 


Take two Ford windshield glasses or two 
pieces of this size. Then take a piece of heavy 
galvanized iron or sheet zinc for the bottom 
(we will suppose we are to make an aquarium 
25 inches long, 10 inches wide and to hold 10 
inches of water). Now make the bottom 


When the cement is hard enough so the bo’ 


may be handled carefully, solder a_ pie: 
band iron around the top. This will su) 


both sides and ends so the weight of wat 


will not crack the cement and 
Now, before filling the box, mix concret: 


start leaks 








and 


watc! 











» Christian 


» one pint of Portland cement two quarts 
cand, and enough water to pour nicely. 


Fill the bottom of the box to one or one and 


-half inches. Cover with an inch or two 

y sand and let set four or five days more. 
If 3 u wish you can paint the frame while the 
ete is setting. 


end 
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six three-inch gold fish with room to spare. 
Use a siphon to clean the botton of the box. 
After you get the animal and plant life bal- 
anced the only water you will have to add will 
be just to replace that taken out by the siphon 
in cleaning. 

If one cares for the youngsters and for 





Diagram of aquarium. 


After all this time you can start your aqua- 
rum. Take out the sticks, pour out the sand 
and clean the glass. Fill with water and 
watch a day for leaks. If none starts, put in 
some pebbles, shells, a plant, and a few fish. 
When the plant get to growing and you get 
the proper balance this aquarium will support 


nature study, an aquarium is a paying invest- 
ment. The one I made here this fall cost me 
70c, and the biological supply houses want 
$13. 00 for the same thing; the only difference 
is a bit more nickle plating on the $13.00 one. 
Neither the fish, the kiddies nor the Board 
of Education object to saving the $12.30. 


Missouri High School Boys Face Life Problems in Older 


Boys 


WV HAT youth coming to?” You 
have head it on every hand. All 
who know facts are concerned, yet 
very hopeful. 

If those who lack faith in Missouri boy- 
hood could have looked on one of the 
series of three Older Boys Conferences pro- 

by the Missouri State Young Men’s 
Association the dark curtain of 
hopelessness would have been lifted. 

In a series of three boys conferences held 
y Secretary Frank M. Liddle at Chillicothe, 
Cape Girardeau and Springfield, between five 
and six hundred picked older boys listened 

the untangling of some of their vital life 
For two long sessions they sat in 
roups and, with a sincerity and keenness 
which youth reveals only to those who trust 
nd believe in them, they put down in black 

| white the problems that hurt the charac- 
er and ideals of boys and girls. They picked 
from the long list the most vital ones and 
hen in the second period of discussion they 
aid, “We now have the disease germs before 
us. We are the doctors. What can we do 
about it?” 

If space permitted, quotations from letters 
f boys, schoolmen, pastors and conversations 
with boys, would prove beyond question the 
value of these gatherings. 


problems. 








Conference Series and Hi-Y Clubs. 





Frank M. Liddle 
Field worker for Y. M. C. A. 
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Two direct results come out of these state 
gatherings. (1) Hy-Y clubs already existing 
take on new life and tackle harder jobs. (2) 
Boys from unorganized points call for help to 
start clubs. 

Since the series closed this fall the State 
Y. M. C. A. office, 622 Federal Commerce 
Trust Building, St. Louis, has had urgent 
calls from many points to organize the work. 

A Hi-Y Club is a voluntary club of Chris- 
tian boys without regard to creed who say to 
each other in substance, “There is a job in 
this community which we can accomplish as 
older boys for the younger boys and the girl- 
hood of our community who are looking to us 
for a standard of manhood. A few of us 
from “x” church cannot do it alone; but 
standing shoulder to shoulder in this our 
world, the school world, we can accomplish 
two things: 

1. Develop our own character and spiritual 

outlook on life. 


2. Study school life to detect hurtful in. 
fluences and offset the wrong with : 
constructive program.” 


There are ahout 2,500 of these clubs in the 
country with a membership of from 65,000 t 
75,000 boys. All are organized around the 
purpose, “To create, maintain and exten 
thru school and community high standards of 
Christian character.” 

Clubs are being organized in this state onl 
at points where the call comes thru the hoy; 
and where after sitting down and quietly 
facing the needs for the club and the diff. 
culty of making a club meet the needs, th 
boys themselves decide to proceed. 

The State boys work secretary is also be. 
ing used in high schools for quiet campaign: 
trying to help youth see thru their difficulties 
He is open to invitation from any communit; 


in the state. 


Special Schools in Kansas City. 
By S. M. Barrett. 


N ANY school district there may be pupils 

who for some reason do not receive proper 

benefit from the recular routne of school 
work. The teacher may try to give individual 
care or instruction to such pupils but often 
other duties are such that the children in 
question do not respond properly and it ap- 
pears that something more is needed to in- 
sure proper development. It might be a case 
where custodial care of the pupil would be 
necessary in order to remove him from harm- 
ful associations. It might be he is defective 
in some way. He should not be pushed aside 
and allowed to go utterly to waste. It will 
take longer and cost more to give him his 
educational opportunity for complete develop- 
ment but it should be done. 

“What the best and wisest parent wants for 
his own child, that the community must want 
for each of its children.”” The Public Schools 
are maintained for the children of all the 
people. Many children being unfortunate in 
some way are so handicapped that they can- 
not work with pupils in the regular school 
classes for normal children. Fairness de- 
mands that at least a part of the public school 
fund should be used in providing school op- 
portunities for such children, hence the spe- 
cial schools. 

After all, the center of every educational 
effort is the child. Schools exist for the child. 
Teachers, parents, boards of education, school 
buildings and all other factors of the educa- 
tive process are in the final analysis but 
agencies by which society seeks to accomplish 
~ eae objective, the development of the 
child. 

The efforts which a school system makes 
toward establishing full and complete plans 
for meeting all the needs of the child, indi- 
vidually and collectively, determine the real 
service rendered by that school system. 

Superintendent I. I. Cammack of the Kan- 
sas City schools has the concept that it is 


the function of the schools to educate ever 
boy and every girl; to eliminate none but t 
accept all, and to fit work and methods t 
individual needs while striving to send pupils 
out from the schools just as individually di- 
verse as nature designed them to be, anid as 
the diversity of service that awaits them. 

Homeless and Delinquent Children in thi: 
district are provided for in three special 
schools maintained jointly by the County 
Court and the Kansas City School District 
They are The McCune Home for Boys, Girl: 
Parental Home, and the Parental Home for 
Colored Boys. These schools take custodial 
care of children who are homeless or who are 
delinquent. The County pays for maintenance 
and the City School District furnishes th: 
teaching corps and directs all matters relat- 
ing to education. 

Open Air Schools 

In 1915 one room was fitted up for the car 
of under-nourished and anemic children 
This plan for cure and prevention of diseases 
among children is a cooperative plan in 
which the School District and the Junior Red 
Cross are the chief participants. The plan 
and work have both met with approval and 
the work has so developed that fifteen Open 
Air Rooms are now being maintained. These 
children, as a rule, are restored to health and 
normal strength and returned to the regular 
schools for they have the best medical atten- 
tion with full custodial care. 

Opportunity Schools. 

These schools are for children who are mis 
fits in the regular school and who are mer- 
tally slow or retarded. The District has five 
such centers. Children who are sent to these 
schools soon find that there are subjects i 
which they can succeed—things they can d0 
well—instead of being discouraged and indif- 
ferent they become busy and contented. The 
teachers and the curriculum are especially 
adapted to the needs of these pupils. Many 
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hildren go from these schools into good po- 
sitions and certainly into a more full and 
happy life. 


School for the Deaf. 


This school has enrolled about fifty chil- 
dren. This school was organized in 1914. 
Since there children cannot go to the regular 
grade schools and since in their tender years 
it seems wrong to take them from their homes 
and institutionalize them, thus depriving them 
of the care of their natural parents and the 
comforts of home life, this day school is pro- 
vided where these pupils are taught lip-read- 
ing and given the rudiments of an education. 
By beginning with these unfortunate chil- 
dren while they are very young it is not so 
dificult for them to learn lip-reading as it 
would be in later life. 


Schools for Sick or Crippled Children. 


The School District furnishes a teacher 
for the children in Mercy Hospital, Wood- 
land and Independence Avenue, and the Crip- 


pled Girls in the Presbyterian Church Home, 
Linwood and Michigan. 

Since these children are not physically able 
to go to school, school facilities are brought 
to them. 

Ungraded Rooms are maintained in twenty- 
two of the largest elementary schools. These 
rooms care for children who need special help. 
They save many retarted and over-age pu- 
pils from failure. More than seven hundred 
pupils are enrolled in these rooms. 

In all of these schools the combined en- 
rollment is almost 2,000 pupils. Since there 
are more than 66,000 pupils enrolled in the 
city schools it appears that from every 33 
pupils enrolled one is found who through 
previous lack of proper school opportunities, 
improper home environment, poor health, phy- 
sical or mental defects or incorrigibleness 
needs special attention and care. Such at- 
tention and care can be found in some of 
the special schools. Kansas City tries to 
give the proper educational opportunities to 
every child. 





ITEMS of 


INTEREST 











AN EXTENSION COURSE FOR FATHERS 
AND MOTHERS. 

The Western Reserve University through its 
school of applied social sciences is offering to 
fathers and mothers, teachers, nurses, and 
social workers a course designed to afford 
training in the control of conduct of young 
children, particularly in the home, and for the 
training of leaders of child study groups. The 
behavior of normal children, the forming of 
right habits and attitudes is emphasized. The 
work will consist of discussions, lectures, as- 
signed readings and continuous observations of 
children, as well as the use of the latest liter- 
ature in this field. 

Among the topics to be studied are: The 
principles of habit-forming and habit-breaking 
as they pertain to moral, social and health 
habits, (sleep and food) ; the principles of pun- 
ishrment and reward; emotional expression, its 
development and control, (joy, anger, stub- 
bornness, tantrums, jealousy, fears; imagina- 
tion, childhood wish, dramatization and sug- 
gestion as control factors; the beginnings of 
art, imitation and creative tendencies; play 
life; social and religious relationships; sex edu- 
cation. Consideration will also be given to a 
liscussion of how the child learns—motor and 
linguistic learning; the content of the child’s 
I reasoning, inherited qualities and in- 
ial differences, special abilities and dis- 
cS Mental health of the normal child 
and the detection of nervous disorders will be 
liscussed. Specific means of moral guidance 
and of developing personality traits will be 





ities, 


considered, as well as the habits, attitudes, and 
emotional factors of parent and teacher in re- 
lation to the child. 

Dr. Myers of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation will conduct the course, assisted by 
specialists. 

COUNTY-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Catherine M. Cook, chief of Rural Education 
Division, Bureau of Education, describes in 
the January issue of “School Life’ a unique 
county organization for school purposes as 
she found it in St. Louis County, Minnesota. 
There are three hundred teachers employed. 
The county system is under a county depart- 
ment of education composed of a board of the 
county superintendent and a staff which con- 
sists of one assistant superintendent, one dep- 
uty superintendent, four special supervisors, 
and a general director of supervision who is 
called the principal of schools. There is also 
a business manager, who has charge of build- 
ings and supplies, an assistant business man- 
ager and an office force of two bookkeepers 
and six clerical and stenographic assistants. 

The county is a large one, about one-tenth 
the size of the State of Missouri, and the ter- 
ritory in the county-district is composed of 
“cut-over” lands and forest that were burned 
a few years ago. The article states that the 
people wrest a scant living from the reluctant 
soil which is “supplemented in most cases by 
day work on roads, in mines, or at a variety 
of odd jobs.” It is described as a land of 
“many children and little wealth” in which the 
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old type of school organization is inadequate 
to support schools. It appears, however, that 
part of the county is rich in mineral deposits 
and the schools here are rich to the point of 
opulence. The county organization furnishes 
a plan by which the financial resources of the 
county are distributed to the children accord- 
ing to their needs rather than on the basis of 
wealth, or poverty, of the locality in which the 
child happens to be living. 

This county-district was formed by special 
action of the legislature and did not include 
all of the territory of the county. However, 
according to the report given by Miss Cook, 
the plan is working so successfully that there 
is a growing tendency for the rural school dis- 
tricts not included in the county unit to come 
voluntarily into it, abandoning their independ- 
ent organizations for the “superior and very 
effective advantages of the county-district sys- 
tem.’ i 2 


The erection of a new school building at 
Chitwood in Joplin will be the beginning of a 
$750,000 school building plan in that city. 
Dr. A. Benson Clark, President of the Board 
of Education, states that the Washington and 
Columbia schools will probably be built this 
year. 


Sweet Springs, by a vote of about five to 
one recently carried a bond for a building pro- 
gram. Superintendent Wm. F. Bower writes 
that the program is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible in the hope that the new building 
will be ready for use next September. A very 
efficient building has been planned with lib- 
eral consideration given to the needs of 
science teaching. The building will contain 
a gymnasium-auditorium. 


A strange form of punishment resulted in 
the resignation of a teacher in one of the 
schools of Cass county according to the Cass 
County Democrat. The teacher to punish a 
boy for lying took him by the hair, forced 
his head against the wall and stuck a needle 
in his tongue several times. This method she 
claims to have used many times in another 
county with success. However, the people of 
the Cass county community objected so seri- 
ously to the method that they demanded her 
resignation before a full appraisal of results 
could be made. 


School Houses Destroyed by Fire. 

The Prospect School, eight miles east of 
Niangua, in Camden county, and the Sunrise 
School about six miles south of Benton City in 
Audrain county, were recently partly de- 
stroyed by fire. The Russell school house, 
southwest of Sparta in Taney county, a short 
time ago was destroyed by fire, caused by a 
defective flue. The Littie Lake School house 
located about three miles north of Greenville 
in Wayne county.was recently destroyed by 
fire. Plans have been made to replace the 
building at once. 


Miss Nadine Garland Sparks, teacher of 


French and history in the Windsor high schoo! 
has tendered her resignation to the sc! 


board on account of ill health. Her work for 


the present is being carried on as extra work 
by other teachers of the high school. 


Mr. C. A. Keeler, formerly of Breckenridge 
has taken charge of Supt. Richeson’s classe; 
in the Plattsburg high school, according 
“The Plattsburg Leader.” Supt. Richeson has 
been doing the work of the superintendent and 
at the same time representing Ginn & Co. by 
frequent trips out into the various parts of 
the state. Mr. Richeson plans to move t 
Kansas City as soon as he is in a position t 
give full time to the work of the publishing 
company. 


Mr. Hugh Rouse of Monroe City has bee 
elected Superintendent of the LaBelle school 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of H. V. Mason who recently accepted the 
principalship of the Chillicothe high school. 


Supt. J. R. Scarborough of Fredericktown 
who last November entered a hospital at 
Springfield for the treatment of a spinal in 
fection has offered his resignation to the 
Board of Education at Fredericktown. “The 
Fredericktown Democrat-News” in comment- 
ing upon this action speaks in the highest con- 
plimentary terms of Prof. Scarborough’s work 
and of his high sense of fairness to the local 
schools and states that the School Board ha: 
as yet taken no action on the resignation. Mr 
Scarborough is rapidly recovering his health 
and will no doubt be able to resume his labor 
soon. In the meantime Mr. Barber, the high 
school principal, is carrying on Mr. Scar. 
borough’s work. 


Dr. Warren Shelledy who has for some years 
been practicing dentistry in Centralia, Mis 
souri has accepted a position on the high 
school faculty of that school to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Marjorie 
Tate. Dr. Shelledy was formerly a teacher 
and has evidenced his active interest in edv- 
cation and work with young people by his 
leadership of a boy scout organization in Cen- 
tralia. 


Mr. Chas. F. Boyd of Ozark, Missouri was 
appointed on January 15th as County Super 
intendent of Schools of Christian county t 
succeed Tom Mapes who has resigned. Supt 
Mapes has been head of the schools of h 
county for the past ten or fifteen years. 


Miss Margaret Mets, a teacher in the Se 
dalia schools, has been unable to resume het 
work following an operation for the remova 
of her tonsils. Miss Julia Combs was elected 
by the Board of Education recently to carry 
on the work of Miss Mets through the re 
mainder of the term. 
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At last— 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, 
perfect-accent French! French 
with all the suggested play of 
lips and eyes and hands in its 
audacious slurrings, its gay 
leaping over vowels. French 
as you would hear it and want 
to speak it were you ordering 
oysters on half-shell at some 
famous Paris oyster-bar .. . 
visiting La Sorbonne : 
chatting with a French com- 
panion at the Paris Opera 
. . . bargaining in an ancient, 
off-avenue shop for a lustrous, 
quaint jug, a hand-woven 
shawl. Anyone can learn to 
read French with a dictionary. 
But the accent, color, vivacity 
of the true spoken French— 
the pronunciations that would 
reach your ears, say, on the 
Rue de la Paix—how can 
these come except by living 
sound ? 

The new Victor course in 
French by Sound supplements 
whatever text you or your 
classes study. Here is an as- 
tounding opportunity to bring 








into the same room with you 
all but the living presences 
of two such eminent French 
scholars as Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia 
University (it is he who pre- 
pared the texts) and Pro- 
fessor Louis Allard, whose 
recording French voice is as 
clearly defined—as alive and 
true as though he stood not 
five feet away from you, and 
you were seeing his lips shape 
the sounds. 

The new Victor course— 
textbooks and records—will 
be published February Ist, in 
time for your second semester. 
You and your pupils need not 
lack the true Parisian accent, 
nor find yourselves misunder- 
stood when in France, as have 
thousands who thought they 
knew French because they 
had studied it conscientiously 
when in school. Learn to 
speak French as the French 
speak it. Send the coupon 
below today for complete in- 
formation of French by Sound. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 4 
CAMDEN, New Jersey, U. S. A. / 


French as tt sounds in France 
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A teacher training club was organized in 
the Kennett High School, January 12. The 
purpose of the club is to study some of the 
problems relating to teaching practices and 
to maintain an organization through which 
the members can compare experiences and 
ideas after they begin their teaching work. 

The new Gyrnnasium at Maryville Teachers 
College has been opened and dedicated. The 
building is of the latest design to care for 
physical education work of classes as well as 
athletic activities of all students. 

Bethany needs a junior college is a slogan 
adopted by Superintendent Patrick and other 
leaders of the Bethany community. The 
junior college idea is growing and it is pos- 
sible that within the next decade junior col- 
leges will become as common in Missouri as 
first class high schools were twenty years ago. 

Miss Anna Burns was recently appointed 
by State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee as State 
Inspector and Supervisor of Private Schools in 
Missouri. Miss Burns will have her head- 
quarters at Warrensburg. She has been a 
teacher in the teachers college at Warrens- 
burg, in St. Theresa College, Winona, Minne- 
sota; and the State Normal School at Silver 
City, New Mexico. She has also been con- 
nected with the extension division of the 
Wyoming University. 





NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized material 
forcefully put in faultless diction. 
Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid, $1.20 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 


(Cornish) 
A Teacher’s Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 


OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 


GOVERNMENT 


ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES By A. H. Dixon. 
This book will interest the teacher, the general 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 


TRAVELS 
CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS 
Twelve volumes of the best geographical material. 
Complete, Authentic, Instructive. Written since 
the World War. Last volume was completed just 
before the author’s death. These books should 
not be confused with his older books, his Geo- 
graphical Readers. 
All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Mrs. Nelle Wade who has been teaching 
the Warrensburg public schools has accepted a 
position to teach in the schools of Kansas City 


Miss Madge Smith, primary teacher in the 
Center public schools, Ralls county, has beer 
forced to resign her position in order to care 
for an invalid sister. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Fuv- 
cation held in the office of Superintendent 
Crocker, Sedalia, W. W. Barrett was installed 
as a member of the Board of Education t 
fill the vacancy created by the death of Judge 
F. F. Hatton. 


The Kansas City School Board recentl; 
adopted a building program of more than a 
million and a half dollars in which the fol- 
lowing schools will be improved: a large ad- 
dition will be built to the Southwest High 
School; the Troost school, the James school 
and the Horace Mann school will be added t 
by building auditoriums and gymnasiums. 
New grade schools will be built at Independ. 
ence and Fairmount Avenue, Sixteenth and 
Oak Streets, and at Thirty-seventh and Jack- 
son Avenue. 


Mr. W. B. Mooney has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Colorado Teachers Association for 
a period of five years at a salary of $5,00 
per year. There are approximately 8,00 
teachers in the state of Colorado. 


An item from Bolivar states that the erec. 
tion of a new $50,000 high school building wil 
begin about March Ist. 








A Balanced Reading Program for the Grades. | 


x | 








THE ELSON 
READING PROGRAM 


A complete reading course for the 
elementary school 


Basal Readers 
THE ELSON READERS 
Primer to Book Eight 
Extension Readers 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 
Primer to Book Eight 
“Each book built with the other 


seventeen in mind” 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the Lake Series of 
School and College Textbooks 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 








A Balanced Reading Program for the Grades. 
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i Secretary E. M. Hosman of the Nebraska 
laf Association has been reelected to his position 
ity at a salary of $5,000 per year. 

“Every Day Art’ is the title of an attrac- 
tive little magazine published by the American 
Crayon Company. C. W. Knouff is editor. 
The issue for January ’26 contains several 
interesting articles on the teaching of art and 
some full page illustrations of work done by 
ent ® students, particularly those of Chico, Cali- 
leq tornia. 

t R. F. Nichols, recently superintendent of 
lgef schools at Washington, Missouri and well 

‘nown among the school men of the state, is 
Professor of English at the Greensboro Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina. A much 
| 8 appreciated note from Mr. Nichols informs us 
‘0 @ that he is well pleased with his present posi- 








ad- @ ion, the climate, the town, the schools, and 
180 she good roads of his state. 

rT “The Boonville Advertiser” is to be com- 
A mended for the character of a subscription 
nd. ME campaign which it is putting on through the 
nif teachers. Prominent among the awards are 


eke libraries of supplementary readers to be pur- 
chased from The State Reading Circle. Teach- 
ers are interesting themselves in the campaign 
cre- [efor the sake of the equipment they will win 
for for their schools and of course the pupils and 
00) HM parents are cooperating. 
OU Miss Cupp, a teacher in the schools of An- 
derson, McDonald county, has resigned her 
position on account of ill health and has gone 
to Florida for a rest. 
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February Projects 
Need Color 


OR so short a month, February sug- 
gests many colorful projects to develop 
in the handwork classes. 

Patriotic designs, valentines, booklets of 
famous men can be made attractive with 
“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon. For black 
board work and decorations, white and 
colored blackboard chalk make the month 
significant. 

“PERMA” Pressed Crayon satisfies the 
needs of the intermediate and upper grades 


“ARTISTA’™’ Water Colors are inviting 
for use in all grades. 
Samples on Request 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains February suggestions 
for each grade. We will gladly send 
you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 

















University of Wyoming 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1926 
FIRST TERM: June 14 to July 21 
SECOND TERM: July 22 to August 27 

















| THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
A great variety of courses in all departments 

of the University with special attention to needs 

of teachers. Courses offered in Art, Botany, 

Geology, and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine 

Bow Forest. COMBINE RECREATION AND 

SERIOUS STUDY IN THE HEART OF THE 

ROCKIES. 

For bulletins and information address: 

C. R. MAxweELL, 

! Director of Summer Sessions, 

University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 


























THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the 
public schools of the country is striking evi- 
dence of the merits of the system. 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had 
been adopted for exclusive use in the High 
Schools of 94.94% of the cities and towns 
whose high schools teach shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand sys- 
tems in the public schools of the United 
States is indicated by the accompanying map 
and graph. 


“ ~ 
MB Gregg 


i Sil othera 


Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the over- 
whelming majority of the high schools of the 
country, because it has been found, after investi- 
gation and experiment, to be the system of 

“greatest good to the greatest number.” 

A trial in your school will convince you. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisce London 
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The Columbia District recently sold its 
school bonds amounting to $415,000 at a 
premium. They were issued serially. 


The School Improvement Association of the 
Longfellow School of St. Louis held a mass 
meeting recently to discuss the need for an 
auditorium and a gymnasium in connection 
with a new school building to be erected in 
their neighborhood. 


Hardin College, at Mexico is to have a new 
$100,000 conservatory of music. Recent gifts 
to the institution furnish the necessary funds. 


Brother Francis, S. M., has been appointed 
principal of Saints Peter and Paul School at 
Eighth Street and Allen Avenue in St. Louis. 
He succeeds the late Brother Raymond. 


Miss Lucille Bailey for several years a 
teacher in the Carthage High School has ten- 
dered her resignation to the Carthage Board 
of Education, desiring to accept a better pay- 
ing position in Parsons, Kansas. 


Miss Mary Alice Preston of Milan, Missouri 
has assumed her duties as fifth grade teacher 
in the Norton School of Trenton. She took 
the position made vacant by the resignation of 
Mrs. Dulcie Merryman. 


St. Louis University is to have a new gym- 
nasium which will cost about $225,000. Bids 
were opened for the letting of the contract 
- the building of this structure on January 
4th. 








Send for your copy 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


School Supply Catalogue 


THE Missouri Store Co. 


Columbia Mo. 











IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 




















PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application make 
it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITIONS 


25 PHOTOS $1.50 
50 pHotTos $2.50 


Size 2% x3% 


Send your remittance and or- 
iginal photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Miss Mary Dorcas Francis of Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma has joined the field force of Wil- Put the Guaranteed 


liam Woods College at Fulton. She is a LITTLE GIANT 


former student of the institution which she Bet Mn Bn y= aR taco ld 
will represent in Oklahoma. ee ee, 

A new school building for the deaf and The Little Giant has 
dumb of St. Louis is to be erected at Grand — tested by —_ 
Blvd. and Henrietta Street. The Board of an” a ae 
Education recently let the contract for its throughout the coun- 


ametwanits - ‘ 0. 1 < try. It has proved to 
construction. The cost is to be $311,00 be efficient in all re- 


The DeMolays are to have a dormitory near spects, noiseless, dust 
the University buildings at Columbia, Mis- : ~ a a or 
souri. The organization has purchased a site, = =sS © eumanetianl te aiunn 
ou 


and plan to begin the construction of a $150,- iT blackboard erasers to 
= ° . . f yo entire satisiac- 
000 building in the near future. ¥ ar geen maneey 
St. Joseph, according to press reports, is to _ p A gy = a a 
have a commission determine how much the ensanted te o@ Gehew- 
Board of Education shall pay for the new site sal motor, adapted to 
for the Douglas (Negro) School to be erected = — - oe eres 
in South St. Joseph. Judge Utz has appointed ——$—~~ae? oN Stee ® ~~ 
the commission. NS \ writers’ lamp cord 
. es . with Universal plug 
The Cape Girardeau school authorities have PROCE 902.80 ready to attach to any 
approved plans for a new building to be erect- . convenient lamp sock- 
ed in the West End, and for an addition to The Little Giant is a mod- Siiticable iran and 
th May Greene school at a combined cost ern hygienic device that aiyminum, its weight 
: - ty should be in every school. j, put eight pounds 
of $145,000. : Put this accepted aristocrat anq it can be shipped 
The Springfield Board of Education with of a, ee — by parcel post. 
- ers we 1 yo s C < ¥ i 5 
their Superintendent H. P. Study are con i ca akeies” a Address Dept. § &c 
sidering plans for the improvement of their entinfastion. ia Jackson see. 
school building situation. Enlarging and re- Chie 
modeling present buildings and the erec- THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
tion of new buildings are thought to be neces- Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
sary. 





























=] ee 


ae Remunerative Vacation Position 
nnouncing For man or woman with experience as 
the new Spencer teacher, principal, or superintendent to 
establish a modern program of religious 





Film Slide Projector education in communities that are awake 


rvi to the importance of moral and spiritual 
and Se ce training - childhood along mer per 
Snole, com gostendcostiy operated, DoncwEpencer tion of the mind. With car one can 
oon SS Slide ——— has made possible a great new make $75.00 to $100.00 per week during 
\rranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film the vacation and more if selected for a 

. the Spencer Library covers a wide range of permanent position. Write fully, giving 


jects at less cost than glass slides. ‘ d : 
age, education, and past experience in 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE teaching or other work. Address E. C. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY y McBride, 912 Grand Avenue Temple, 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Missouri. 


——< NS eS Lee 


EUROPE 
Personally conducted all-exbeuse tour Europe 1926 


$700.00 from St. Louis and return. The Two Greatest 
Including FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZER- Student Sailings 


’ sJERMANY AND and 
ae ANY, HOLL D Ss. ANDANIA . — 30 
Leavinc St. Louts JUNE 24TH; RETURNING M. S. GRIPSHOLM July 3 


AUG. 17TH Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
oe ae weed. , for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Write for itinerary describing this and other Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
wears to British Isles, 1 Egypt, Palestine, 
North Lape, S290 up. Special entertainments 

Col. Paul W. Fechtman, —wonderful times. flluetrated booklet. 


care Indi_na Trust Co., Students Travel Club 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1440 Broadway New York City 
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Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
is offering a course for county superintendents 
which begins February 8th. This is the second 
year in which Cape Girardeau has offered this 
two weeks course especially for the county 
superintendents of their section of the state. 
The plan last year was so successful and 
helpful that it is being repeated this year. 
Several improvements in the plan have been 
made. The work will center around rural 
school improvements and several members of 
the faculty will offer to the superintendents 
such courses fro mtheir fields as will be 
particularly helpful to the men and women 
who are directing the work of the rural 
schools of Southeast Missouri. 


SPRING ORDERS SPRING ORDERS 


Have you used the order 
blanks in the catalogues we 
sent you? We will send 
more blanks. We issue three 





catalogues, Kindergarten, 
Primary material “A”. Gen- 
eral Supplies ‘“‘C’’. Rural 
Supplies “R’”. May we 
send them? Every school 
should have a fall and spring 
order. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
BRADLEY DISTRIBUTORS 


922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E. 42ST. New York lity 








Cedar Rapids, Ia. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
POST OFFICE BOX 422 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Let us help you secure the position you really 
want in the locality you desire. 
One enrollment entitles you to membership in 
=} FIVE OFFICES. Write for enrollment blank 
today. 


Rockford, Ill. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. 














FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN: 


50 Primary desks used but like new 

Two, tube fire escapes (good as new) 
(from ground to second story % 
pitch) these cost $1200.00 installed. 
First reasonable offer gets them. 


One, Blough Gas Plant—for cooking 
and laboratory heating in school. This 
plant is in good shape. 

Address E. R. Adams, Superintendent of 
Schools, or E. M. Hackett, Secretary 
of Board, Tarkio, Missouri: 








WANTED 
A Missouri Representative 
To Sell and Manage 
the Sales 
of a Popular and well 
Advertised Line of 
Maps and Charts 


Also an agent for each county in Missouri. 
Address TUNNELL MAP CO. 
213 Institute Place 

Chicago, Il. 


Give References 

















$41115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during fiv 
days last summer. Highest $3900, lowest $112 
If YOU want a teaching position in your ow 
state or a thousand miles away you should u 
the same service the best employers there us 
when they need teachers. Strictly profession: 
service. Free enrollment. Copy of STEPPING 
UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows wher 
requests for teachers came from. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND 
ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education 


435 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















GET wy A/ Send us $25 or more at ar = 
/O time and get 6% inter: MA 

on certificates authorized by State Charter. Wh« ey 
amount invested reaches $500, we pay you 7 erci: 

We also loan money by mail to teachers for sum- mn 
mer school expenses, urgent debts, ete. Managed les 
by St. Louis school men. Write for details. | F 
5 


Teachers’ National Loan Organization 


146-148 Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. mat 














TEACHERS 
WANTED 


An established firm has a few nositions open 
to teachers who have business ability. An 
exceptional opportunity for either a nerma- 
nent position or for summer vacation, for 
those who are qualified. Write for partic 
lars. MARSHALL Hucues Co., Dept. M., 3 
Goodrich Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Professor Riggs has returned to the Teach- 
ers College at Cape Girardeau after complet- Vv + 
ing the quarter’s work in the Chicago Univer- EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 
sity which ended December 23, and has taken Four New Live Wire Books for Busy Public 
weer ‘ Speakers 
up his regular work. Mr. Riggs’ work con- Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers ..........50¢ 

nee . . Spi d Pep for Public Speakers 
isted 2 C ses = pice an Pp r peaker: 
sisted of three graduate courses in English, leone ite for All Geenstens 
two in eighteenth century literature, one in Snappy Stories for Busy Speakers 
American Literature, and a course in educa- SPECIAL OFFER—All Four for $1.50 

Money returned promptly if not more than satis- 
fied. New free catalog. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, RIDGWAY, PA. 














THE ART INDEX 
3000 Famous Pictures with a “ 
artists names arranged for COMPLETE SCHOOL EQl IPMENT a 
convenient picture study Personal Service = * Factory Prices 
mailed on receipt of 25c. T. L. Knight, aes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ART EXTENSION a 
SOCIETY as li WET ICTS] C4 Mark of Service 
415 Madison Ave.. ign of Quality WY TE TL vl Cc r rvic 


New York, N.Y. W.M.Welch Manufacturing Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, ML, U.S. A 


SPECT ALI TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 

EDUCATIONAL BUREAU _ ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 

APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite photograph with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 Application photos 2x4. 
Finished pictures mailed the same day your order is received. You can order direct from us or through 
your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. Send us your films. 

FULTZ STUDIOS 
DEPT. F KANSAS CITY, MO. 
























































3038 PROSPECT AVE. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Renders service to all classes of schools. Enrolls only College Graduates, 
or sixty hours for grades. Write for information. 











————————— 














MAKE YOUR TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE by using: Sharp’s English Ex- 
ercises for the High School; Sharp’s English Exercises for the Eighth Grade; The 
Test and Study Spelling Tablet. 
Each of the above is a better value for the pupil. Complete line of administrative 
material. Elementary and High Cchool Records, ete. Write for samples and catalog. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. Webster Groves, Mo. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


(Under one Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency. 
NATIONAL TBACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies widely scattered. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. College work 





only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
f you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 12-25, 


come to see us oe we at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 














IN THE BETTER 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU positions 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. 
We enrol! ently normal end — eee. ence made from original 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


S NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFF Pr 


—25 for $1.50. 
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GOOD BOOKS MAKE GOOD TEACHERS BETTER 
—MISSOURI READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading . . Nila B. Smith 
Education of Gifted Children . . .. . . . Lulu M Stedman 


WorLD Book COMPANY 2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., St. Louis. 























Handwriting Efficiency 
Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at com- 


mercial speed without physical strain. 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils 
have been supplied with our manuals. One covy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red 


covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


























STAGE SCENERY 


Should be produced in a Studio with a Reputation. 
Thirty-seven years producing Quality Scenery gives 
us references of the most stable character. 
Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 
Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo 








DECREASE FAILURES 
Daily pris Use of 


KEYSTONE VISUAL AIDS 


Ask for a classroom demonstration 
DONALD P. MOSSMAN 


COT.UMRTA, MO 





